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For a National Youth Conservation Corps 


boi hundred letters, attention in many 
newspapers and a national news magazine, re- 
prints in various lay and educational publications. 
This is evidence of the sensitivity of the area 
touched by Max Rafferty in his November Kap- 
paN article, “The Cult of the Slob” (as well as 
testimony to the force of Rafferty utterances). 

But Rafferty would be pretty well content with 
“excommunicating” the slob (see Paul Hunt, 
page 219) in order to “save Education.” He sees 
the slob as a threat to the school, not as a re- 
sponsibility of the school. 

What we must now have, as a nation, is a set 
of constructive, viable suggestions as we attack 
the teen-age behavior problem that has set us 
groaning and jittering. That it is not strictly or 
solely a school problem does not matter. 

One of the best suggestions we have seen lately 
was Offered by Senator Hubert Humphrey in the 
January Harper’s Magazine, under the title, “A 
Plan to Save Trees, Land, and Boys.” 

Doris Fleeson may have put her finger on 
Humphrey’s weakness as a presidential hopeful 
when she characterized him as a “gliberal.” But 
anyone who is willing to consider the ideas pre- 
sented in this article from a non-partisan stand- 
point must acknowledge that they are both con- 
structive and viable. 

In brief, this is what Humphrey proposes: 

1. An up-to-date CCC (“the only New Deal 
program that practically everybody applauded,” 
comments a Harper’s editor), to be called a Youth 
Conservation Corps, that would stop the appall- 
ing waste of our youth resources by using them 
to stop the equally outrageous dissipation of our 
soil and water resources. 

2. To use in this corps up to 150,000 young 

men, drop-outs from high school (16 or older) 
and a portion of the non-college-going high-school 
graduates who now flow directly into a somewhat 
inhospitable labor market, in body-building, self- 
fespect-building, creative, useful labor. 
_3. To make the program flexible and educa- 
llon-oriented, setting aside some 20 per cent of 
the time for education and using the facilities of 
local schools and junior colleges. 

4. To place the program under the direction of 


the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare working with various other departments and 
agencies of state and national government. 

5. To enroll young men (maybe even young 
women, under a separate program) for one-year 
hitches at about the current army private’s pay 
($78 per month), plus subsistence, medical care, 
and certain fringe benefits. Students could sign 
up for special “vacation periods.” 

There has already been a favorable response 
to the Humphrey proposal, first introduced as a 
bill during the last session of Congress. It will be 
introduced again this session. In particular, it has 
been praised by juvenile court authorities, social 
welfare people, and conservation officials. A 
Missouri school superintendent is quoted by 
Humphrey as follows: 

“We have no institution between the public 
school and the reform school to take care of the 
boy who is (1) a poor student and not inter- 
ested in school; (2) one who has family problems 
and is emotionally maladjusted; or (3) one who 
has no opportunity to earn the money he feels 
he needs and that to him is more important than 
an education.” 

Delinquency is closely tied to the condition 
of the youngster’s pocketbook and the number 
of idle hours at his disposal. The only time in 
recent history when the delinquency rate dropped 
abruptly in the city of Philadelphia was the time 
when boys were able to make a nice profit dis- 
tributing the Bulletin as the result of a newspaper 
strike within the city. If boys can get money 
legitimately, they will not resort to crime. 

Senator Humphrey does not claim a panacea, 
but he offers a plan so logically economic and so 
obviously democratic that one is almost fright- 
ened to see it enter the mill of partisan debate, 
where the logical becomes prodigal and the ob- 
vious becomes ominous. Have we really, as Hans 
Morgenthau suggests, entered an era when our 
democratic institutions are paralyzed, when they 
can be galvanized into action only by the terrible 
traumas of war or depression? Surely we can do 
as well as the Russians, whose approach to some- 
what the same problem is discussed incidentally in 
the lead article of this KAPPAN. S.M.E. 
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By GERALD READ 


The Big Reform in Soviet Edueation 


Americans have erred in their 
interpretation of recent developments 
in Russian education. Instead 

of restricting opportunity, suggested 
changes would introduce greater 
variety and bring Soviet schools 
closer to life in Communist society. 


N September 22, a New York Times head- 
QO ix read, “Khrushchev Gives Party-Ap- 

proved Plan to Limit Higher Learning to 
the Most Gifted.” For the next several weeks, 
headlines similar to this were displayed in news- 
papers all over the United States. The Akron 
Beacon Journal in Ohio featured an editorial on 
September 29 titled, “Most Soviet Young People 
Must Quit School at 15.” On October 10, Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., who dislikes everything and anybody 
connected with the Soviet Union, took a similar 
view in his column: 

The little man with the piggy eyes states bluntly 
that from here on out the average Soviet citizen 
had better realize he is slated to remain a manual 
worker for the rest of his days. Higher education 
is not for the likes of him. . . . Khrushchev now 
proposes that, for all but a favored few, eight years 
of regular elementary school is enough. 
Unfortunate is the tendency of the American 

press to report so inadequately and so superficially 
on a subject of so much interest and importance 
to the nation. It is one of the underlying causes 
of the continued and widespread confusion and 
lack of understanding of our people on matters 
relating to Soviet education. Since so few Ameri- 
cans have the ability to read Russian, most of 
the full texts of the pronouncements on education 
of the U.S.S.R. go unread. This language barrier 
can be partially by-passed, however, by reading 
such publications as Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press, U.S.S.R., Russian Review, American Slavic 
and East European Review, Soviet Survey, and 
Bulletin of the Institute for the Study of the 
U.S.S.R. For the first time, translations of 
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Sovetskaya Pedagogika are available in a new 
publication, Soviet Education, first published in 
November, 1958. 

The lay public may continue to explain away 
its ignorance of developments in Soviet education 
because of inadequate reporting in the American 
press. The professional educator, however, can no 
longer do so in good conscience. Within his reach 
are full and complete primary sources in English 
which describe the trends and changes in Soviet 
educational thought, administration, organization, 
curriculum, and practice. 

The purpose of this article is to bring profes- 
sional people in education up to date on some 
of the latest pronouncements and developments 
in education in the U.S.S.R. so that they can 
more adequately understand and critically analyze 
the resolutions of the Central Committee, which 
will be announced at the Twenty-first Congress 
of the Communist Party. It is assumed that the 
reader has some understanding of the past gyra- 
tions in Soviet educational thought and practice, 
but a hasty review may serve to point up several 
significant developments. 

The Soviet system of education was re-directed 
in the 1930’s to select and to prepare a well- 
educated group of young men and women for en- 
trance into technical schools and institutions of 
higher learning. This change was brought about 
by the need for hundreds of thousands of young 
technical specialists. The Communist Party hier- 
archy, however, was never very happy with the 
divorce of theoretical instruction from the prac- 
tical, with the selective feature of the system, 
with the lack of emphasis upon labor instruction 
(an emphasis required by Marx’s and Lenin’s ideas 
on polytechnical education), and with the ten- 
dency to separate school from life. The common 
complaint heard in industry and agriculture was 
that the graduates of the ten-year schools were 
not prepared to undertake practical work activities 
and that far too many graduates were seeking 
to avoid labor by looking forward to “white col- 
lar” jobs. Consequently, the Central Committee 
of the Party announced in 1951 its intention to 
abolish the selective feature of secondary educa- 
tion in the U.S.S.R. The ideal of a polytechnically- 
oriented universal and compulsory ten-year school 
was proclaimed. Some progress was made in this 
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direction under the Fifth Five-Year Plan but, by 
1956, for the most part the seven-year school was 
the popular type. Then on February 14, 1956, in 
his report to the Twentieth Party Congress. 
Premier Khrushchev went beyond proclaiming 
this as an ideal: 


The draft directives for the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan provide for the introduction of universal sec- 
ondary education in all towns and rural localities. 
in the main, within the next five years.! 


DISSATISFACTIONS WITH THE SYSTEM 


N this drive to universalize the secondary 

school, however, the Soviets were confronted 
with a number of difficulties. They experienced 
many of the lessons that American educators 
learned at the turn of the twentieth century when 
secondary establishments were universalized and 
made compulsory in many of the states of the 
United States. Education for all demanded a 
school organization and curriculum quite differ- 
ent from that of an education for the few who 
hoped to enter higher and technical schools. As 
early as 1956, Khrushchev anticipated some of 
these difficulties when he made known the Party’s 
dissatisfaction with the aim and content of Soviet 
education. 


A big shortcoming of our school system is that 
instruction is divorced from life to some extent; 
those who finish school are insufficiently prepared 
for practical work. Although the Directives of the 
Nineteenth Party Congress for the Fifth Five- 
Year Plan called for measures to introduce poly- 
technical instruction in the schools, this matter is 
moving ahead very slowly. Many educationists and 
numerous workers of the Academy of Educational 
Sciences are still busy with general talk about the 
value of polytechnical instruction instead of doing 
something to put it into practice. They must be 
quicker about going over from words to deeds. To 
strengthen their ties with life the schools must not 
only introduce new subjects which teach the pupils 
the fundamentals of technology and production, 
but also systematically accustom them to work- 
ing in factories, collective and state farms, experi- 
mental plots, and school workshops. The second- 
ary school curriculum should be revised to in- 
clude greater production specialization, so that 
boys and girls who finish the ten-year school 
have a good general education opening the road to 
a higher education, and at the same time are pre- 
pared for practical activity, since no small number 
of those leaving school will at once start to work 
in various branches of the national economy!- 


With the command from the Central Committee 
of the Party that “they must be quicker about 
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going from words to deeds,” things began to hap- 
pen. The Ministry of Education of the R.S.F.S.R.. 
in cooperation with the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences of the Russian Federation, devised an 
experimental syllabus and introduced it into fifty 
of its experimental schools. While in Moscow in 
September of 1958, a few of us as members of 
the Soviet Comparative Education Seminar and 
Field Study visited one of these schools. Students 
in the upper three forms spent about half of their 
school hours in academic work and the other half 
in the factories. School was extended from ten to 
eleven years to insure adequate coverage of the 
old course of study. 

In conferences, we were told that in the Stavro- 
pol territory children in the upper forms were 
organized into teams. They participated in agri- 
cultural work and learned farm machine main- 
tenance and operation. During the winter and 
early spring, students studied in a_ traditional 
school situation and, during the other months, 
they pursued practical courses on the farms. 

In the schools of Leningrad, we observed in 
the upper forms pupils who were taught a spe- 
cialized trade. They were given two hours of 
lectures and four hours of practical work every 
other day. Each pupil had his own working place 
and each was paid the trainee wage rate. 

Similar experiments were reported in the 
All of 
these experiences, as well as those of the edu- 
cational institutions of the labor reserves, were 
analyzed by the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 
the ministries of education of the various re- 
publics, the all-union ministry of higher education. 
and the Central Committee of the Party. As a 
result of these deliberations, various principles 
and guidelines were set forth to direct public 
discussions. While we were in the Soviet Union 
in August and September, the Trade Union of 
Educational and Scientific Workers was organiz- 
ing and directing public debates throughout the 
nation. The fundamental policy decisions of the 
Party were not open to critical review. Instead. 
the discussions dealt with matters of tactics and 
strategy. “How to improve our educational system 
to bring the school closer to life?” “How to give 
young people sufficient practical training for the 
work they are to do after leaving schools and 
institutes?” 

All of this should be extremely interesting to 
those Americans who, with the orbiting of Sput- 
nik, were convinced that the Soviet system of 
education was vastly superior to that of the 
United States. While many of our own citizens 
shouting for a return to the abstract and 
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the academic in curriculum content, the Soviets 
were demanding a more “‘life-adjustment”’ kind of 
curriculum. 

After a full year of experimentation and dis- 
cussion of the practical alternatives, certain top 
academicians of the Academy of Pedagogical Sci- 
ences have reported their tentative conclusions. 
These have been published in full in Pravda. 
On September 6, 1958, I. Kairov, president of 
the Academy, summarized his proposals for 
change in Some Pressing Questions in Public Edu- 
cation. V. E. Elyutin, minister of higher educa- 
tion of the U.S.S.R., dealt on September 17 with 
reforms in post-secondary institutions in Higher 
Education Must Be Brought to the Level of Con- 
temporary Needs. A more refined and authorita- 
tive summarization of these proposals was set 
forth by N. S. Khrushchev in a report to the 
Presidium of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. Proposals on 
Strengthening the Ties of the Schools with Life 
and on Further Developing the System of Public 
Education in the Nation was printed in full in 
Pravda on September 21, 1958. 

The plenum of the Central Committee of the 
Party, held on November 12, considered Khrush- 
chev’s report and decided that it was necessary to 
put to the people, in an organized way, the ques- 
tion of how to improve and to develop the Soviet 
educational system. After this. the question of 
school reform will have to be decided by the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. Each of the 
Supreme Soviets of the Union Republics will 
have to legislate its own school reorganization. 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL REFORM 


EVERAL theses have been formulated to 

stimulate discussion. The first proposal is to 
extend the traditional seven-year school by one 
year. It will then embrace the primary school of 
four years and the next four years of the junior 
school. The first stage of secondary education, 
starting at the fifth grade, will need to undergo 
some basic changes. 


In the first stage of secondary education. at- 
tention must be concentrated on instruction in the 
fundamentals of knowledge, on polytechnical train- 
ing and the teaching of labor habits, and on 
the education of Communist ethics, the physical 
development of the children and the inculcation of 
a good aesthetic taste. But, withal. we cannot have 
the school children overburdened to an extent that 
would be harmful to their health. 

Nor can we forget the specific features of 
women’s labor. In our country when labor is the 
same in amount and quality, men and women re- 
ceive the same remuneration. Still, due to specific 
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everyday conditions the woman has many other 
obligations which are, moreover, quite inevitable. 
This requires knowing how to nurse a child, 
keep house, and do the cooking. In the future 
public dining will be more popular. Apparently, 
even in this field woman’s labor will be expanded. 
Therefore, while at school the girls must be taught 
cooking, dress-making, needlework, and _ other 
female occupations. This must all be provided for 
in school curricula.3 


A variety of schools are being suggested for 
the second stage of secondary education as a 
means of providing for the fullest development of 
individual talent and of meeting the needs of the 
state. The Soviets have found, just as we have dis- 
covered, that a number of youth either have no 
desire to continue or have little aptitude for con- 
tinuing in formal schooling. These students can 
be given trade training for three years in schools 
for young workers or farmers while working in 
plants or on farms. They may be given a shorter 
working day or perhaps two or three days off 
work a week to attend the trade schools. Voca- 
tional education will take the place of extended 
general education. 

Khrushchev estimated that about two to three 
and a half million adolescents might select this 
method of receiving a secondary education. But 
he also foresaw some difficulties ahead. 


The task of giving employment to such a large 
army of youth is no simple matter, all the more so 
since today managers take on adolescents and 
young people under eighteen years of age with 
reluctance. This, however, is a task of paramount 
Party and state importance. We shall have to break 
up the bureaucratic obstacles hampering the placing 
of adolescents in employment in economy and 
charge the U.S.S.R. State Planning Committee to 
work out a long-range plan for the placing in em- 
ployment of adolescents who will finish the eight- 
year school. This plan must be given concrete 
embodiment, according to the conditions in each 
administrative economic area, so that the adoles- 
cents will be given employment where they live. 
Here, apparently, we shall have to think about 
fixing reserved quotas at the enterprises for ado- 
lescents so that they would be able to enter un- 
hamperedly employment after they complete the 
eight-year school. We shall also have to think 
of setting up special shops at enterprises and of 
choosing workbenches that would correspond to the 
age and abilities of the adolescents. Along with this 
there would have to be strict observance of labor 
safety rules. 

It may happen that a boy or girl upon finishing 
the eight-year school will not feel the need of 
studying further. He or she may grow tired or 
may not yet realize the necessity of having a sec- 
ondary education. For some time this boy or girl 


8 Khrushchev, N. S.. On Strengthening the Ties of the Schools 
with Life and on Further Developing the System of Publiu Education 
in the Country. Pravda, September 21, 1958. p. 2 
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will not study, but will work. These young people 
will have a certain lapse in education, but when 
they have entered life and the urge and realization 
of the need of supplementing their education awak- 
ens in them, they will always be able to study, to 
receive a secondary and, further, also a higher 


education.* 


A second kind of secondary institution is being 
proposed. This will be a general polytechnical 
establishment called a school for working youth 
or a school for rural youth. This school will be 
attached to the individual plant or to the state 
or collective farm. All youth who work in the fac- 
tory or on the farm can attend for three years 
and receive a general and a technical education. 
Where these schools are not available, corres- 
pondence courses may be substituted. Here again 
Khrushchev anticipated some difficulties. 


It is necessary to avoid a situation wherein these 
schools aim only at training their pupils for enter- 
ing higher education establishments, since many 
more young people will attend these schools than 
will be necessary for replenishing the colleges. 
Consequently, an opportunity must be provided 
in these schools for their pupils to receive not 
only a complete general secondary education but 
also to improve and deepen their vocational edu- 
cation, so that they should turn out more qualified, 
educated men and women workers, men and women 
collective farmers, and other working folk of our 
society who would have a complete secondary gen- 
eral, as well as special education. 

As concerns the term of studies at these schools, 
to avoid excessive overburdening of the pupils, it 
should be probably made three or four years. This 
question also needs special study.5 


A third kind of secondary institution may be 
a special technical school which will provide a 
general and a technical education together with 
a specific technical skill. This type of school, 
until recently, accepted young people who had 
completed the seven-year school, but it is now pro- 
posed that they be graduates of the eight-year 
school. 

A fourth type of secondary education will be 
open to gifted children. The existing schools for 
children particularly gifted in music, art, and 
dancing will be continued. It is proposed by some 
that new schools be opened for the gifted in 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, and biology. I. 
Kairov dealt with this subject. 

We already have special schools for children 
who are gifted in music, art, and choreography. 
It would also be desirable to establish special 
schools for those children displaying outstanding 


talent in mathematics and the other branches of 
scientific knowledge. Each of these special schools 


* Ibid 
5 Ibid 
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should operate on the basis of its own unique 
situation but all of them should effect a close 
connection between study and a socially useful 
labor on the part of the pupil.® 


Premier Khrushchev seemed to be equally in- 
sistent that such schools be created. 


The new system of public education must pro- 
vide appropriate secondary schools for particularly 
gifted children who clearly show at an early age 
an obvious bent for mathematics, music, and the 
arts. These schools should be an exception and 
at them these children should receive the kind 
of secondary education required for further study 
at the appropriate kind of higher school. We need 
this to enable our state properly to develop and to 
use the talents born in the midst of the people. 

Evidently, in this period of transition (over 
three or four years), some number of currently 
existing ten-year schools should be retained. It 
may be found expedient to pick from among 
capable pupils at the existing schools particularly 
gifted children showing, for instance, a bent for 
physics, mathematics, biology, draughtmanship, etc., 
and have them gathered at certain schools. They 
should be better prepared for entry into higher 
schools in line with the inclinations disclosed. Then 
our special higher educational establishments will 
get young men and women more well grounded 
for mastering exact and other sciences.‘ 


From the number of letters in Uchitelskaya Ga- 
zetta, the newspaper of the Trade Union of 
Educational and Scientific Workers, it appears 
that this proposal will receive much opposition. 
The opinions are that such schools will not be 
good because their establishment will place a 
particular group of children in a privileged posi- 
tion and it will cause many overzealous fathers 
and mothers to fight among themselves to get 
their children admitted to such schools. From 
our talks with the academicians of the Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences, however, it appears that 
they as individuals are largely in favor of schools 
for the gifted. 

A fifth type of secondary school is already in 
existence, namely, the boarding school. It is in- 
tended that these schools will continue to develop 
and expand until some two and a half million 
youth attend them in 1965. 

It is contemplated that this overall reorganiza- 
tion of Soviet education will really get underway 
by the 1959-60 school year and will be completed 
within four or five years. The multiple-track sys- 
tem, it is thought, will remove many of the bar- 
riers and difficulties in the way of a universal 
school system which at the present time are 
created by a single and uniform ten-year school. 


Pravda, 


® Kairov, I., Some Pressing Questions on Public Education 
September 6, 1958, p. | 
* Khrushchev, op. cs 
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Contrary to the news releases in the American 
press, the intention is not to eliminate the great 
mass of Soviet youth from secondary school but 
to make it possible for the majority to complete 
it successfully. 


HIGHER EDUCATION REFORMS 


HE Communist Party hierarchy has been 

equally dissatisfied with the system of higher 
education. Premier Khrushchev was much more 
critical of it than was the minister of higher edu- 
cation, V. Elyutin. 


We must also not forget how our young people 
now select a profession when entering college imme- 
diately after finishing school. In many and perhaps 
in most cases this selection is accidental. It there- 
fore happens that when a boy or girl fails to 
enter a higher educational establishment he has 
selected, he is ready to apply to any other even 
entirely different one, only to get a_ higher 
education. There are also a good many instances 
when young specialists, upon finishing college, have 
no inclination to work in their chosen field, and 
either enter another college or work not in their 
specialty. This is explained first of all by the fact 
that upon finishing school the young people now 
have no experience of life. 

Production practice should be. pursued more 
deeply, not as it is done now. Today, students doing 
work practice spend more time loitering around 
the factory—one works while ten or fifteen of his 
comrades only look on, themselves afraid to come 
near the machine. And the managers of enter- 
prises, too, little trust the practicing students, be- 
cause they have no qualifications, and if they be 
given an operating machine, there would be a waste 
in productive capacities and productive possibilities. 
The enterprises do not like such practicing students. 

And lastly, we must not ignore the fact that we 
still have a small number of workers’ and collec- 
tive farmers’ children at the higher establishments. 
At Moscow colleges, for instance, children of work- 
ers and collective farmers comprise but thirty to 
forty per cent of the student body. The rest are 
children of the office employees, of the intelli- 
gentsia. Such a situation is clearly abnormal, let 
alone the fact that the workers and collective farm- 
ers themselves are very rarely full-time students.§ 


All indications point to a greater emphasis up- 
on evening and correspondence education. V. 
Elyutin reports that “those students who have not 
worked in production will begin study at the uni- 
versity, as a rule, in evening classes and cor- 
respondence courses.”* Premier Khrushchev had 
a word to say on this subject. 


As concerns the development of our higher 
school, primarily in the technical field, we must shift 


® Khrushchev, op. cit 
* Elyutin, V., Higher Education Must Be Brought to the Level of 
Contemporary Needs. Pravda, September 17, 1958, p. 2 
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the emphasis more to evening and correspondence 
education. It seems expedient to have most of the 
higher educational establishments give the first two 
or three years of instruction so that studies be 
combined with the job. This will provide the op- 
portunity of selecting from the big army of youth 
who will want to study, those who will show that 
this was not just a passing fancy, that they really 
have a thirst to study and the patience and industry. 
Only then, from the third year, could we grant 
privileges, that of freeing the student for three days 
a week from work in production.!° 


For those students who attend the day or eve- 
ning sessions, the first two or three years may be 
devoted to part-time work and class instruction. 
The class load of the students in such instances 
will not exceed twelve hours a week, with the 
factory or farm work of the students to be so 
organized that it will correspond to their future 
specialty. 

As for the final years of study, a variety of pro- 
posals are being considered. One suggestion pro- 
poses that students, transferred to an institute, 
continue on the payroll of the factory but be 
released from further work. 


The student will study, for a period of two to two 
and a half years, theoretical subjects within the 
walls of the institute. After that he will be sent 
for further practice in production, the contents 
of which will be nearer to his specialty than his 
previous work. Also during this practice, the theo- 
retical study will be continued in evening or cor- 
respondence courses. It is best that in this period 
those subjects be studied which can best be learned 
on the job.?! 


After a period of one or two years on the job, 
the student would be returned to the institute to 
complete his academic education. 


There he will complete the study of special sub- 
jects, will complete the diploma project and dis- 
sertation for his degree, and will take the final 
examinations. This final stage of education can also 
be closely connected with production. For ex- 
ample, diploma research and other projects may 
grow out of this experience. Topics for diploma 
theses in the majority of cases will be real tasks 
dealing with the problems of new mechanism, 
technology, or their perfection, or working on new 
ideas related to the techniques of the future, and 
other scientific research.!* 


This proposed scheme would be altered to 
meet local conditions and vocational differences. 


The students who major in road and railroad 
construction should be sent to work for the whole 
summer season, while during winter time only 
theoretical study should be organized. To some 


10 Khrushchev, of. cit. 
1 Elyutin, op. cit 
12 [bid 
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extent this would apply also to colleges of agricul- 
ture, in which theoretical study and practical work 
in the first two or three years should be alternated, 
depending upon the seasonal nature of work. It is 
desirable that, in general, the study in colleges 
of agriculture be organized in such a way that 
college experimental farms would be fully main- 
tained by the students. In addition to all of this, 
the experimental farms need to be sufficiently en- 
larged and strengthened so that our agricultural col- 
leges can actually become a combination of col- 
lege-state farms. 

In special cases, as for example in medical 
institutes, the evening courses combined with stu- 
dents’ work in hospitals and other medical insti- 
tutions can be limited to the first year of instruc- 
tion. It would be preferable if the remainder of 
their education were free from work interruptions; 
but a prolonged internship in clinics and hospitals 
should follow the completion of their academic 
work. 

In teachers colleges and other schools preparing 
teachers, it is also advisable to limit the practical 
work only to the first year of study, and after that 
in advanced courses provide for student teaching 
for six to twelve months.1!% 


The preparation of specialists may, of course, 
call for some exceptions because of specific re- 
quirements. 

In some universities the preparation of specialists 
in mathematics, theoretical physics, mechanics, 
chemistry, biology, and in some technical institutes 
where the completion of a greater amount of labora- 
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tory, calculation, and other types of assignment is 
indispensable, study can be begun without requiring 
productive work. In these cases, however, many 
important correctives will inevitably be brought 
into the curriculum, so that the students will re- 
ceive along with the theoretical knowledge the 
necessary production and experimental practice.’ 
Since so many students will be taking cor- 
respondence and evening classes in post-secondary 
institutions, it is proposed that the Ministry of 
Higher Education undertake up-grading these and 
making them an integral part of the universities 
and institutes rather than independent institutions. 


SPECIFIC LEGISLATION SOON 


f pee plenary session of the Central Committee 

of the Communist Party has called for a dis- 
cussion of the proposals that have been outlined. 
This is to be followed by a meeting of the U.S.S.R. 
Supreme Soviet in which the questions of public 
education will be discussed and fully aired. Con- 
crete and specific proposals for legislation for sec- 
ondary and higher education, however, are the 
responsibility of each of the Supreme Soviets of 
the Union Republic. Those of the profession who 
are interested in the gyrations of Soviet educa- 
tional policy and practice will need to keep them- 
selves informed on the future deliberations and 
pronouncements of these agencies of the U.S.S.R. 
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What Sovetskaya Pedagogika Thinks Important 


> The following is a list of featured articles in 
Vol. I, No. 1 of Soviet Education, an English trans- 
lation of the U.S.S.R. monthly journal, Sovetskaya 
Pedagogika: 

The Role of the Class Adviser in Preparing Upper 
Class Students for Work. 

Methods for Mastering Homework in the Upper 
Classes. 

The Use of Visual Aids in Education. 

The Intellectual Interests of the Student 
To Activize the Learning Process. 

Socialist Competition as a Major Implement of 
the Educational Collective. 

Problems Involved in Drawing Up a Program for 
Educational Activities in the Schools. 

State Examinations in Pedagogical Institutes. 

New Books from the Publishing House of the 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR. 

The Twelfth Georgian Scientific-Pedagogical Con- 
ference. 

European Conference on Educational Programs 
for the Secondary Schools. 


Used 


Sovetskaya Pedagogika is the journal of the Rus- 
sian Academy of Pedagogical Sciences in Moscow 
The English translation, which first appeared in 
November, 1958, is published by the International 
Arts and Sciences Press, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


British To Spend $750,000,000 


Introducing American-Type Schools 


> The Washington Post reports that the British gov- 
ernment is spending 750 million dollars in the next 
five years to introduce the American type high 
school throughout Britain. The British have recently 


experimented with large secondary schools modeled 
on American junior high and senior high schools 


and designed to accommodate all children of a com- 
munity between ages 11 and 18. The conservative 
Macmillan government, with education looming as 
a major election issue, proposes to build 2,300 more 


of these comprehensive schools and to change the 


name to “high schools.” 





HIGHER EDUCATION 
and the National Defense Education Act 


By HOMER D. BABBIDGE, JR. 


The Office of Education is moving 
rapidly to put into effect 

most of the National Defense Education 
Act titles relating to higher education. 


Here is an up-to-date 
statement by an authoritative spokesman 
for the Division of Higher Education. 


OLLEGE and university officials through- 
C out the nation have recently taken full ad- 

vantage of an opportunity to learn at first 
hand how the National Defense Education Act 
will benefit higher education in this country. They 
turned out by the thousands at a series of regional 
meetings this fall and winter (in Washington, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Kansas City, Louis- 
ville, Portland, Oregon, San Francisco, Denver, 
and Dallas), where the four higher education 
titles of the act and the policies and procedures 
under which they will be administered were fully 
explained. 

U. S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. 
Derthick struck the keynote at the opening session 
by saying that he saw in the National Defense 
Education Act “an occasion for reaching, in edu- 
cation, a new high level of shared responsibility 
and creative cooperation—among public and pri- 
vate agencies, individuals, and institutions, wher- 
ever and whatever they may be.” 

The Commissioner added: 

“If we see it thus, each step we take will move 
us surely onward toward our goal: defense of our 
nation against every enemy of body, mind, or 
spirit that time may bring.” 

The regional meetings were conducted under 
the direction of the Financial Aid Branch, which 
is in charge of all four higher education programs. 
These programs are: Title II, Student Loans; 


MR. BABBIDGE is director of the Financial Aid 
Branch, Division of Higher Education, U. S. Office 
of Education. 





Title IV, Graduate Fellowships; Title V-b, Coun- 
seling and Guidance; and Title VI, Language De- 
velopment. 

The regional meetings were outstandingly suc- 
cessful because they gave us an extraordinary 
opportunity not only to inform educational leaders 
but to meet face to face with the men and women 
who are to be our partners in the administration 
of this important act. 

Literally dozens of college and university of- 
ficials have taken the trouble to express their ap- 
preciation for the meetings by writing Arthur §S. 
Flemming, secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and Commissioner Derthick. They de- 
scribed the sessions as “helpful,” “informative,” 
“reassuring.” 

A relatively small group of professional men 
is administering these four higher education titles. 
Although the limited staff budget may permit 
one or two additions, the accompanying list of 
persons (page 202) will be carrying practically the 
entire load of responsibility during the first year. 


Key Questions and Answers 


Student Loans: 

Q. Each participating institution of higher edu- 
cation administers its own National Defense Stu- 
dent Loan Fund. How is such a loan fund estab- 
lished and when may an institution of higher edu- 
cation begin making loans? 

A. Each participating institution applied by 
January 6, 1959, to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for a federal capital contribution to cover 
nine-tenths of its National Defense Student Loan 
Fund to be used for the balance of the 1958-59 
academic year. One-tenth of its student loan fund 
must be supplied by the participating institution. 
(This portion may be borrowed from the federal 
government if the institution is unable to locate 
funds at reasonable rates through non-federal 
sources. ) 

The size of such funds is, of course, limited by 
the total federal appropriations for this purpose. 
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As of January 1, 1959, Congress had appropriated 
$6,000,000 to be used for federal capital contri- 
butions. This appropriation will be allocated on 
a state-by-state basis. A sum is to be set aside 
for colleges within a state on the basis of the 
ratio of that state’s total full-time college enroll- 
ment to total full-time enrollment in all institu- 
tions of higher learning throughout the country. 
Funds are to be allotted to institutions within a 
state on the basis of the amounts requested by 
those institutions. A supplemental appropriation 
for the balance of the 1958-59 academic year is 


expected this spring. 


Q. If an institution of higher education does 
not wish to participate in the National Defense 
Student Loan Program for the balance of the 
1958-59 academic year, is it precluded from par- 
ticipating during the 1959-60 year? 

A. No. A deadline date for submitting applica- 
tions for the 1959-60 year will be announced prior 
to April 1, 1959. 


Q. How long will this program continue? Will 
each college reclaim the share it contributed to 
its own National Defense Student Loan Fund? 

A. The Congress specified that lending opera- 
tions under the act cease June 30, 1966. After 
that time, a periodic distribution of assets will be- 
gin, with the college receiving one-tenth and the 


government receiving nine-tenths of existing assets. 


Q. Who pays the administrative costs of lend- 
ing to students from a National Defense Student 
Loan Fund? 

A. The participating institution of higher learn- 
ing. The act does provide, however, that costs of 
litigat:on may be charged to the fund itself. 


Q. A student borrower who later becomes a 
full-time public elementary or secondary school 
teacher may have 10 per cent of the principal 
of his loan forgiven for each year in full-time 
service as a teacher, up to a total of five years. 
How are such losses to the fund to be handled? 

A. The federal government bears the full cost 
of losses ensuing from this “forgiveness” feature. 


Q. What are the terms of a National Defense 
Student Loan? 

A. The college student Joan administrator may 
lend no more than $1,000 to any one student 
per year. No student may receive more than 
$5,000 in loans under this act. Interest at 3 
per cent begins to accrue on any outstanding bal- 
ance of a loan one year after the end of the 
terminal year of the student’s full-time formal edu- 
cation. Repayment should begin one year after 
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the end of the terminal year and repayment may 
continue over a period of ten years. 


Q. Who may borrow from a National Defense 
Student Loan Fund? 

A. Only students who are enrolled or about to 
be enrolled on a full-time basis during the regular 
academic year at an accredited institution of 
higher learning in the continental United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands. This assumes that such 
students are in academic good standing. 


Q. Special consideration is to be given a stu- 
dent loan candidate who expresses a desire to 
teach in elementary or secondary schools and 
whose academic background indicates a superior 
capacity or preparation in science, mathematics, 
engineering, or a modern foreign language. In 
what way will this be done? 

A. Each participating institution of higher 
learning is required to submit to the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education a plan it intends to follow 
in fulfilling this condition. Some institutions may 
decide to set apart a portion of the loan fund 
to be reserved for such students. Other institutions 
may propose a priority system in which such can- 
didates receive primary consideration during a 
prescribed time limit. In all cases, responsible of- 
ficers should make sure that potential borrowers 
are fully aware of the procedure adopted. The U. 
S. Commissioner will approve any reasonable plan 
which logically adheres to this condition of the act. 


Graduate Fellowships: 


Q. Will an advisory committee be appointed 
in connection with this program? 

A. Yes. It is felt that such a committee is 
needed to review applications and to put to use 
the various members’ acquaintance with institu- 
tions of higher learning in various regions of the 
country. The Commissioner will soon announce 
the appointment of twelve scholars drawn from 
different fields of learning and different parts of 
the country. Final responsibility will, of course, 
rest with the Commissioner and his staff. 


Q. Since Title IV requires the Commissioner 
to approve graduate programs that are new or 
expanded, can you tell us briefly how these terms 
are to be defined? 

A. “New” is easy to define. It means that the 
institution hasn’t had this program before the 
beginning of the academic year 1959-60. 

“Expanded” doesn’t mean merely an increase 
in the number of graduate students. Since Title IV 
aims at increasing the facilities for training col- 
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lege teachers (thus setting up what we hope will 
be permanent machinery for the production of 
more future college teachers), an increase in the 
number of students must also be accompanied by 
an increase in either instructional staff or in 
physical equipment. The increase should probably 
be modest enough that it may reasonably be kept 
up in the years ahead. 


Q. Since Title IV requires that the Commis- 
sioner actively “promote” the wider geographical 
distribution of: graduate facilities, does this mean 
that the small or medium-sized graduate schools 
are likely to be given preference over the large, 
traditional centers of graduate training? 
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A. Yes. Small or medium-sized graduate schools 
are likely to be given preference over the large, tra- 
ditional centers of graduate training. The “wider 
geographical distribution” clause certainly calls 
for this. Further, that same geographical clause 
would seem to favor the small or medium-sized 
graduate school which is not too close to a large, 
traditional graduate school. 


Q. When will the Commissioner act on in- 
stitutional applications for the approval of pro- 
grams? 

A. By February 5. On this date widely dis- 
seminated publication will be made of just what 
programs have been approved at just what places 
and with how many fellowships. 





Student Loans (Title ID) 


PETER P. MUIRHEAD is chief of the Student 
Loan Section. He is on leave from directorship 
of the New York State Regents’ Scholarships 
and Examinations Program. He served as exe- 
cutive secretary of the New York State Higher 
Education Assistance Corporation which estab- 
lished the New York State Student Loan Pro- 
gram. 

KENpDRIC N. MARSHALL is financial loan of- 
ficer. He has been an instructor and a member 
of the administrative staff at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has served as director of federal student 
war loans programs, and, more recently, was 
chief of the UNESCO Mission in Thailand, 
1952-1958. He was also formerly director of 
the Division of International Educational Rela- 
tions, Office of Education. 

ByRON DOoENGES, education specialist, is on 
leave from Indiana University, where he is as- 
sistant dean, College of Arts and Sciences. 
Prior to that he was director of the Student 
Financial Aid Program at Indiana. 


Graduate Fellowships (Title IV) 


JOHN PETERSON ELDER, chief of the Grad- 
uate Fellowship Section, is on leave from his 
position as chairman of the Department of 
Classics and dean, Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, Harvard University. He is chair- 
man of the Educational Policy Committee of 
the Association of Graduate Schools. 

RICHARD G. AxT, consultant, is associate di- 
rector of the Western Interstate Commission 
of Higher Education. He was formerly direc- 
tor of institutional studies at the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, and is author of the book, 





Personnel Administering Higher Education Titles 


The Federal Government and Financing High- 
er Education. 


Counseling and Guidance 
(Title V-b) 


RALPH BEDELL, in charge of the Counseling 
and Guidance Training Institutes, has been de- 
tailed to this project from the Higher Edu- 
cation Programs Branch. He recently com- 
pleted a term as secretary-general of the South 
Pacific Commission, and has been professor 
of educational psychology at the University of 
Nebraska and professor of psychology and 
education and chairman of the department at 
American University. 

C. HaRoLD McCULLY, specialist, was former- 
ly director of the counseling service of the 
Veterans Administration. He has also served 
as director of student personnel at the Univer- 
sity of Denver, and as lecturer in psychology 
at American University. 


Language Development 
(Title VI) 


WILLIAM RILEY ParKER, chief of the Lan- 
guage Development Section, is Distinguished 
Service Professor of English at Indiana Uni- 
versity. He was for many years executive direc- 
tor of the Modern Language Association, and 
is vice chairman of the U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. He is the author of 
The National Interest and Modern Foreign 
Languages. 

KENNETH W. MILDENBERGER, assistant chief, 
is on leave from the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, where he has been associate secretary 
and director of the association’s foreign lan- 
guage program. 
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Q. Who will select the individual recipients of 
fellowships? 

A. On March 5 the institutions will propose 
names to the Commissioner. On March 10 the 
Commissioner will formally award the fellow- 
ships. Practically speaking, this means that the 
individual institutions will really select the fellows. 
That is their job, just as ours here is evaluating 
and approving proposed programs. 

Q. Will each institution automatically receive 
an accompanying grant in the amount of $2,500? 

A. No. The act prescribes that “(a) there 
shall be paid to the institution of higher educa- 
tion at which each such person is pursuing his 
course of study such amount, not more than 
$2,500 per academic year, as is determined by 
the Commissioner to constitute that portion of 
the cost of the new graduate program or of the 
expansion in an existing graduate program in 
which such person is pursuing his course of study, 
which is reasonably attributable to him.” 

In making application, institutions should figure 
this amount in the fashion that seems right to 
them. Probably some time in February or March, 
after the programs have been approved, we will 
issue more precise regulations on how to get at 
this amount. These regulations will have to be 
agreed upon by the Office of Education and its 
legal counsel and the appropriate governmental 
fiscal authorities. 
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Q. How will an institution enforce the pro- 
vision that preference in award of fellowships be 
given to persons interested in college teaching 
careers? 

A. When on February 5 we inform an insti- 
tuition that a program has been approved and 
that it will have a specified number of fellow- 
ships for this program, we shall then send the 
institution a brief form to be filled out by each 
student whom it wishes to nominate for a fellow- 
ship. On this form will be a simple statement to 
be signed by the potential fellow to the effect 
that he has an interest in eventually teaching in an 
institution of higher education. To ask him to do 
more in this line, e.g., to commit himself for life 
or anything so sweeping, would be morally wrong 
of us. 


Q. Will fellowships be available to second and 
third year students? 

A. Fellowships will not be available to men 
who have already had a year or more of graduate 
work. This ruling stems in large part from our 
desire to avoid wasting a year or two of a specific 
fellowship. The act is very precise on this score. 
It provides a specific stipend for the first aca- 
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demic year of study after the baccalaureate de- 
gree, a specific stipend for the second, and a 
specific stipend for the third. Thus, were a fellow- 
ship to be given to a man who already had had 
two years of graduate work, we could only award 
him a third year fellowship with, of course, the 
third year stipend. This would mean that the 
country at large would have lost the first two 
years of that fellowship, inasmuch as each in- 
dividual fellowship is awarded to an individual 
student. 

Q. Does this program place any premium on 
or give any preference to particular fields of 
study? 

A. No. This program doesn’t give preference 
to any particular fields of study. I take it that the 
philosophy behind this is that general support 
for basic disciplines in the fundamental liberal 
arts and sciences is very much a matter of na- 
tional defense, and that therefore this program 
seeks to detect weaknesses in our liberal dis- 
ciplines, whatever and wherever they may be, and 
to strengthen these areas. Thus we can support 
any subject, but the touchstone here must be the 
quality of the program proposed and the need for 
it in a particular place. 


Counseling and Guidance Training 
Institutes 


Q. What is the general purpose of these in- 
stitutes? 

A. The act emphasizes the need to identify 
secondary school students with outstanding apti- 
tudes and ability, to encourage such students to 
complete their secondary school education, to 
take the necessary courses for admission to in- 
stitutions of higher education, and to enter such 
institutions. Such students are to be advised of 
courses of study best suited to their ability, apti- 
tudes. and skills. The institutes are to assist 
qualified colleges and universities to train the 
professional personnel engaged in the counseling 
and guidance of secondary school youth so that 
these purposes of the act may be carried out 
effectively. 

Q. How are colleges and universities to arrange 
for these institutes? 

A. The act authorizes the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education to arrange by contracts with colleges 
and universities for operation by them of the 
counseling and guidance training institutes. The 
Commissioner and his staff will take the initiative 
in arranging for the establishment of these in- 
stitutes. Accredited colleges and universities have 
been invited to inform the Commissioner of their 
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interest in participating in this program. Colleges 
and universities who desire to do so may submit 
proposals for institutes to be operated by them, 
and several have done so. It should be recognized 
that these proposals serve to suggest possible 
courses of action to the Commissioner and to 
illustrate the institution’s concept of a desirable 


institute. 


Q. Who may be enrolled in an institute? 

A. Institutes are intended for personnel en- 
gaged in counseling and guidance of students in 
secondary schools who need improved qualifica- 
tions for this work, and for teachers in secondary 
schools who are preparing to engage in the coun- 
seling and guidance of students in such schools. 
The term secondary schools as used here includes 
both public secondary schools and private non- 
profit secondary schools. 


Q. May stipends be paid to persons attending 
counseling and guidance institutes? 

A. The act provides that eligible students may 
receive a stipend at the rate of $75 per week for 
the period of attendance at a counseling and guid- 
ance training institute. Each student who receives 
such a stipend shall receive an additional stipend 
at the rate of $15 per week for each dependent 
for the period of the student’s attendance at the 
institute. Students eligible for these stipends are 
those engaged, or teachers preparing to engage, 
in counseling and guidance in a public secondary 
school. 


Q. Will institutes be offered during the summer 
session of 1959? 

A. Yes. It is anticipated that about forty col- 
leges and universities will be awarded contracts 
for institutes during the coming summer. Ordi- 
narily, these colleges and universities will have 
graduate programs for the training of counselors 
and guidance workers, and an institute will be 
a part of such a program. These institutes will 
be at least four weeks in length and will require 
full-time of those enrolled in them. 


Language Development 


Q. What is the difference between the institute 
and center programs? 

A. A center is an organizational entity, not 
necessarily autonomous, within an institution of 
higher education, offering expanded and improved 
instruction in a critical modern foreign language 
or languages, and also, probably in most cases, in 
related area studies. The Commissioner is author- 
ized to contract for up to 50 per cent of the 
cost of establishing and operating a center. Top 
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priority will be given in the centers to certain of 
the less-taught, non-West European languages, 
An institute is another kind of organizational 
entity within an institution of higher education, in, 
or preparing to engage in, the teaching of any 
modern foreign language in an elementary or sec- 
ondary school, and also to supervisors or trainers 
of such teachers. 


Q. When will the first institutes be established? 

A. Both short-term summer institutes and regu- 
lar session year-round institutes are authorized, 
The first institutes will begin operation in June, 
1959, and will run for six to eight weeks. A few 
regular session institutes will begin operation in 
October, 1959. 


Q. To what extent will area studies be involved 
at centers? 

A. The wording of the whole act makes it clear 
that fundamental intention in the establishment of 
centers is the development of instruction in the 
critical languages. However, a center is also eligi- 
ble for federal aid to support new or improved 
instruction in other fields needed to provide a full 
understanding of the country or region where a 
language is spoken. Such fields would include 
structural linguistics, history, political science, eco- 
nomics, sociology, geography, anthropology, and 
such other fields as the Commissioner may deem 
appropriate. Religion and literature might be 
examples of fields not mentioned in the act. Al- 
though a center is not required to include area 
studies in any proposal for federal aid, such aid 
may be requested when evidence indicates in- 
adequacy of present instruction. It is anticipated 
that most if not all centers will offer such related 
studies. 


Q. To what extent is research authorized in 
the language field? 

A. The Commissioner has authorized for a con- 
siderable program of research, directly or by con- 
tract. Studies and surveys may be undertaken to 
determine the need for increased or improved 
instruction in any modern foreign languages as 
well as in related area studies. Research and ex- 
perimentation will be conducted in order to de- 
velop more effective methods of teaching lan- 
guages and other related area studies, and a 
variety of specialized instructional materials will 
be developed. 


Q. How will teachers be selected for institutes? 
A. Teachers or prospective teachers of modern 
foreign languages in either public or private ele- 
mentary or secondary schools, as well as their 
supervisors or trainers, are considered eligible to 
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apply for attendance at language institutes. For 
each specific institute, a college and the Commis- 
sioner of Education will agree upon special and 
rtinent criteria. Prospective institute students 
will apply directly to the institution of higher edu- 
cation which will operate the institute, and se- 
lection will be in the hands of that institution. No 
tuition or other fees will be charged accepted 
students. Those accepted in the public schools 
may, upon application to the institution, receive 
a stipend of $75 a week, plus $15 a week for each 
dependent, while attending the institute. 


Publications 


The Office of Education has now published 
descriptive materials on all four of the higher 
education programs, and has distributed copies 
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to all colleges and universities in the country. 
Additional copies are available in small quantities 
on request. Key descriptive items are as follows: 


Student Loans—“The National Defense Stu- 
dent Loans Program” (leaflet). “A Manual of 
General Information and Instructions” (available 
only to financial aid officers). 

Graduate Fellowships—‘The National Defense 
Graduate Fellowship Program” (leaflet). “In- 
formation on National Defense Graduate Fellow- 
ships.” 

Counseling and Guidance Institutes—“The Na- 
tional Defense Counseling and Guidance Training 
Institute Program” (leaflet). 

Language Development—*The National De- 
fense Language Development Program” (leaflet). 





Flemming Calls Attention to Dangers in Closing Schools 


> The following information, taken from the 
Southern School News, is what prompted Secretary 
Arthur S. Flemming, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, to note at a December news 
conference in Washington that an unprecedented and 
frightening thing is happening in America. Said 
Flemming, “Throughout the history of this country, 
we have increasingly come to understand that our 
free society can prosper only on the base of an 
educated and informed citizenry, achieved through 
free public education for all. When our young peo- 
ple are denied the opportunity of attending school, 
we risk a loss of their faith in one of America’s 
highest ideals.” 


What has happened—as far as formal educa- 
tion is concerned—to the 12,729 children dis- 
placed when nine Virginia schools closed last 
September because of court-ordered racial in- 
tegration? 

As 1958 ended, this was the picture: 


Norfolk 


pupils affected by closing of three junior 
high and three high schools. 
enrolled in Tidewater Academy (accredited 
by state), operated by Tidewater Education- 
al Foundation and meeting in a Baptist 
church. 
attending classes from 4 to 9 p.m. in a 
public high school of nearby South Norfolk. 
4,400 (estimate) attending tutoring classes, mostly 
in church buildings, taught by public school 
teachers; program slated to end next month. 
1,620 (estimate) attending public schools in other 
jurisdictions. 


2,700 (roughly) unaccounted for, and presumably 
not receiving formal education. 


Charlottesville 
pupils affected by closing of one elementary 
and one high school. 
elementary pupils enrolled in school oper- 
ated by Charlottesville Educational Founda- 
tion in an eight-room brick dwelling which 
has been remodeled for the purpose. 
elementary pupils attending school operated 
by Parents Committee for Emergency 
Schooling in basement recreation rooms of 
private homes. 
high school students attending classes spon- 
sored jointly by the Educational Foundation 
and the Parents Committee. Accreditation 
by the state is under study. 
pupils have transferred to other public 
schools or to established private schools. 
(roughly) children unaccounted for and 
presumably not in classes. 


Warren County 


pupils affected by closing of county's only 
white public high school. 

enrolled in school (accredited) operated by 
Warren County Educational Foundation in 
five buildings in downtown Front Royal. 
(roughly) in various private schools or in 
public schools of other jurisdictions. 

of the 26 Negroes whose enrollment forced 
the closing of the high school under Vir- 
ginia law are attending classes in the public 
schools of Washington, D. C. The other 
four are attending schools elsewhere. 
(roughly) unaccounted for and presumably 
not in school. 













After One Hundred Years 


HORACE MANN’S INFLUENCE 
IN TODAY’S SCHOOLS 
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America’s greatest educational reformer and 
statesman died 100 years ago. Mr. Wimpey sets 
out to show that Mann’s ideas remain pertinent 
to today’s issues. 
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P 
MANN : 
By JOHN ANDREW WIMPEY : 
id 
HEN Horace Mann was forty-one years’ In this connection he characterized the Massa- pl 
W oi he made his great decision to sell his chusetts statute of 1789, which had authorized he 
law books. He became secretary of Massa- small districts, as “the most unfortunate law on 
chusetts’ first state board of education in 1837. — the subject of common schools ever enacted in 
A client tried to dissuade Mann from giving the state.” He advocated consolidated or union 
up a successful law practice for an obscure job schools which he felt could provide better school | 
which paid only $1,500 annually, less than half buildings, graded classrooms, and better teaching. 
Mann’s income as a lawyer. Mann replied, “The In 1896 William Torrey Harris explained in de- 
interests of a client are small compared with the _ tail the economies and advantages of the graded no 
interests of the next generation. Let the next gen- school which Mann had advocated. The fight for wh 
eration, then, be my client.” consolidated schools progresses, but it continues val 
So effectively did Horace Mann work for the _ to be as bitterly fought today as it was in Mann’s Ch 
next generation that he is known today as the time. Cor 
father of the American public schools. His twelve Mann was eager to abolish cruel and harsh late 
carefully written Annual Reports on the condition punishments in teaching. The Boston Survey sch 
of education in Massachusetts and elsewhere com- Committee reported that floggings in a representa- the 
mand an important place in the history of Amer- tive school averaged sixty-five per day for 400 
ican education. E. P. Cubberley said: children. Defending his progressive practices be- ; 
. Pee eae fore thirty-one Boston schoolmasters, Mann of- é 
ee ee eee oe eee oe fered a standard for humane treatment which is : 
minds of the American people the conception that , : . ‘ ; of 
education should be universal, non-sectarian, and still a sensible guide. (Some writers have said of 
free, and that its aims should be social efficiency, that while Mr. Mann disliked the use of the rod vit 
civic virtue, and character, rather than mere learn- for children, he evidently had no objection to 
AE ee ever Of Se Fae. whipping schoolmasters. This last statement refers H 
Mann’s ideas and practices continue to in- to his triumph over the schoolmasters of Boston.) mse 
fluence our public school system, as I shall try As a school statesman, Horace Mann fought a 
to demonstrate. many forms of intolerance, though not always oes 
Mann wished to see schoolhouses habitable, with perfect consistency. He once admonished > 
comfortable, even architectually fine. The United Mr. May, a normal school principal, to refrain be 
States has built beautiful school buildings as a from abolitionist activity, saying: “If you persist - 
result of Mann’s pioneering. in this abolition controversy, I cannot raise one . 
Mann considered the small district schools one red cent for public education.” Yet when Mann vie 
of the worst blots on the Massachusetts system. was no longer serving all elements of the public ameee 
as an educational statesman, he was aligned a 
MR. WIMPEY (Psi 1486) is professor of history and Strongly with the abolitionist movement. rg 
education and chairman of the Division of Social Mann cut every vestige of untruth from the os r 
Sciences, Belmont College, Nashville, Tennessee. Rev. Mathew Hale Smith’s argument that “the ““ , 
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state public schools are Godless.” Mann pointed 
out that the state board had nothing to do with 
the establishment or management of common 
schools. These functions rested with the local au- 
thorities, who were directly responsible to the 
people; therefore if moral instruction was not 
given in a school the fault lay at the door of the 
school committee and the people themselves. 
However, Mann fought vigorously against sectar- 
ian catechisms as an offensive practice in public 
schools. 

Horace Mann learned from hard experience as 
a rural lad near Franklin, Massachusetts, the im- 
portance of public education. This early ex- 
perience seemed to inspire in him a deep feeling 
for the welfare of all. He never dreamed of a 
life of ease for himself or others, but held as his 
ideal the improvability of mankind. 

In spite of hardships, he hung on until he com- 
pleted his own formal education. While at college 
he wrote his sister with wry humor: 


If the children of Israel were pressed for “gear” 
half so hard as I have been, I do not wonder they 
were willing to worship a golden calf . . . Poor 
wretches! 


After three years at Brown University, Mann 
not only won the hand of the president’s daughter, 
whom he later married, but came out with the 
valedictory theme. It was titled, “The Progressive 
Character of the Human Race.” His convictions 
concerning human progress sustained Mann years 
later when he described the purpose of the public 
school in his first annual report as sceretary of 
the Massachusetts School Board: 


The object of the common school system is to 
give every child a free, straight, solid pathway by 
which he can walk directly up from the ignorance 
of an infant to a knowledge of the primary duties 
of a man, and can acquire a power and an in- 
vincible will to discharge them. 


Horace Mann was the first secretary of a regu- 
larly established state board of education in the 
United States. Today there is not a state which 
does not have some kind of central authority for 
supervising and directing public schools. 

When John Quincy Adams’ seat in Congress 
became vacant, Massachusetts citizens sent Mann 
to Washington. He had become convinced that 
the ends of education could be promoted more 
successfully by political action. Horace Mann was 
particularly interested at the time he became a 
congressman in establishing a United States of- 
fice of education. Although this office was not 
established during Mann’s lifetime (so slowly do 
he legislative mills grind), his disciple, Henry 
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Barnard, became the first commissioner of educa- 
tion in the United States, a position which is only 
today becoming genuinely influential and im- 
portant. 

Horace Mann was very much interested in 
coeducation and the instruction of women. These 
ideas are so widely accepted now that it is diffi- 
cult to realize that there was ever a struggle for 
them. 

Of all the improvements which Horace Mann 
started, however, founding the first state normal 
school in 1839 at Lexington (now Framingham) 
probably was the most far-reaching. Mann said: 


Common schools cannot prosper without normal 
schools. As well might we expect to have coats 
without a tailor and houses without a carpenter 
or mason, as to have an adequate supply of teach- 
ers without normal schools. 


Only three students came to the Lexington 
school on the first day. But the normal school 
movement grew rapidly before the Civil War, and 
many institutions established for the training of 
teachers in the nineteenth century were the fore- 
runners of important diversified colleges today, 
particularly in the Midwest. 

The normal school training Mann advocated 
grew out of Victor Cousin’s report on the Prussian 
system of preparing teachers; an English trans- 
lation of this report appeared in the United States 
in 1835. A friend of Mann’s gave $10,000 for 
the establishment of teacher training schools, pro- 
vided the state would supply a like amount. This 
generous gift was accepted in 1838 by Massa- 
chusetts. Three schools were established, one at 
Lexington, one at Barre, and one at Bridgewater. 


Reformers Start Controversies 


His enthusiasm to extend public education 
brought Mann into violent contact with political 
and professional reactionaries. The state legisla- 
ture attempted to close the normal schools, and 
once again the thirty-one Boston schoolmasters 
criticized his modern methods of teaching. This 
second criticism grew out of Mann’s praise of 
Pestalozzian instruction, as reported in his Sev- 
enth Annual Report of 1843. After two polemic 
pamphlets had been written by each side, it was 
evident that a victory had been won for public 
education. While these controversies weighed 
heavily upon Mann, they had much to do with 
making him the great American educator he was. 

Horace Mann’s ideas were carried from Massa- 
chusetts by his writings. His twelve Annual Re- 
ports as secretary to the Massachusetts School 
Board were read everywhere. Public inquiry con- 
cerning Mann’s program came from almost every 
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state of the union. The British Parliament re- 
printed part of the famous Seventh Report. Sar- 
miento, the “Schoolmaster Statesman of South 
America,” advised his government to scatter 


copies of Mann’s writings all over South America. 


Perh.ps the most important idea contributed 
by Horace Mann is his theory of democratic edu- 
cation. His foremost proposition was that educa- 
tion should be universal and free. In an Inde- 
pendence Day oration, given in Boston in 1842, 
Mann expressed most completely his philosophy 
of education. He insisted that the schools must 
protect and develop freedom of intellectual ac- 
tivity as the essence of democratic education. This 
idea complemented nicely his previous pronounce- 
ments that education should be practical and 
within the reach of the masses. He was skeptical 
of forcing a thousand students to grind through 
advanced algebra when only one of these students 
would actually use the course later in engineering 
or some similar profession. He advocated utility 
in courses of study, as well as freedom of the 


mind. 


When Mann’s life began in 1796, the Western 
world was still trembling from revolution. In this 
revolutionary period came the crucial social de- 
velopments that produced the people’s statesman, 
Horace Mann. Although many historians have 
emphasized his educational statesmanship, the 
true character of his genius goes deeper. 

Horace Mann proved this wider statesmanship 
in working for the common good in many different 
ways. Whether involved in cooperative ventures 
with Howe in founding the first school for the 
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blind in the United States, with Carter for public 
schools, with civic officials in founding a hospital, 
or with Sumner and Everett in advocating aboli- 
tion of slavery, he kept his eye on the welfare 
of the common man. 

During his last years, until his death in 1859, 
Mann endeavored to put his theories of demo- 
cratic education into action at Antioch College 
in Yellow Springs, Ohio. He introduced coeduca- 
tion and interracial education when both these 
ideas appeared radical in the eyes of most edu- 
cators. Such innovations as physical education 
and elective courses were introduced under Mann. 
Here, also, he strove to reduce sectarian prejudice, 
His influence has persisted at Antioch, as it has in 
the public schools. Perhaps the final advice of 
his last commencement address to the young 
people whom he loved best sums up Mann’s life: 

“Be ashamed to die until you have won some 
victory for humanity.” 

Mann was a fighter in the never-ceasing war 
for the liberty of men’s minds. His weapons 
against ignorance were those which all schoolmen 
need—much knowledge and a faith in and love 
for all mankind. The war against ignorance and 
superstition must be fought and won every day. 
It must be fought by all who claim the title of 
teacher or educator. It must be fought in the 
theaters, in the pulpits, or wherever men’s minds 
are untaught. The school administrator today 
must know the pulse of his people by living with 
them. He must speak in the market place. As one 
who did these things superlatively well, no school 
administrator is more worthy of our salute than 
the Great American Educator, Horace Mann. 





> The criticism and the answer: 

“Children don’t learn as well as a generation ago.” 

They didn’t then, either; and as we progress back- 
ward, generation by generation, what a super-in- 
telligentsia our primordial progenitors must have 
been. 

“Students avoid hard subjects.” 

Yes, the children of parents other than the critics. 

“The high-school diploma has lost its significance.” 

When we graduated from high school in 1913, 
it hadn’t yet gained any significance for 90 per cent 
of our contemporaries. 

“Schools are not properly preparing students for 
college.” 

A number of colleges have failed to prepare them- 
selves for students. 

“Modern schools cost too much.” 

So do refrigerators. 


ation News 


—From The Idaho Educ 


Cribber’s Corner 


Remember now. These are the good old days 
you're going to miss in 1979. 

* * * 

Science is resourceful. It couldn’t open a day- 
coach window, so it air-conditioned the train. 

* * * 

Exercising all its vaunted influence, Life had 
wangled permission to do a photo-story on heaven. 
At a special conference called upon the reporter's 
return, the editor asked, “What was God like?” The 
reply, “Well, first of all, She’s an Eskimo.” 

* * * 


Cultivate nonchalance, the ability to look like an 
owl when you have behaved like an ass. 
* * * 
It has been reported that 25,000 people in the 
U. S. have volunteered to travel to the moon. 





Do We Want It? 





Certainty in 


N the December, 1958, PH!t DELTA KAPPAN, 

Vincent McGuire discusses an article on cer- 

tification written by Lydia Stout and pub- 
lished in the April, 1958, Atlantic. | commented 
briefly upon Mrs. Stout’s ideas in a letter to the 
Atlantic published in the September issue of that 
journal. I should like to expand upon my views 
in this article. 

It seems to me that educators are caught in an 
untenable position with respect to certification as 
it now exists in most states. We are attempting 
to justify a system which appears unreasonable 
to many persons both within and without the pro- 
fession. Since this is the case, it behooves us to 
examine present certification practices with a 
critical eye rather than with an air of defensive- 
ness. 

We must admit that certain of the claims made 
by critics such as Mrs. Stout have some validity. 
Whether we assume that Albert Einstein’s abil- 
ity to teach first grade remains a moot question 
or an unchallenged assertion, the fact is that in 
most states he would not have been allowed to 
try except on an “emergency” basis. This may 
seem perfectly logical to us in professional edu- 
cation, but the logic escapes many people. 

Evidently things are different at the University 
of Florida, but in an institution such as my own, 
where nearly everyone on the faculty is to some 
degree involved in teacher education, probably 
only ten per cent of the entire faculty could be 
immediately certified to teach in the public schools 
of the state. Like Dr. Einstein, we would be 
“emergency” cases.Yet we are charged with the 
preparation of teachers for the state, and I have 
no reason to believe that we are only a second- 
rate institution for this purpose. 

It also seems unreasonable to many persons that 
an individual who has been duly stamped with 
the label “teacher” by some accredited institu- 
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tion or agency should be required by law to re- 
turn periodically to an institution of higher learn- 
ing for additional course work in his field. In 
defense of this practice, Mr. McGuire tries to 
make an analogy between teaching and the medi- 
cal profession; but this is a false analogy. It is 
false because in medicine the practice of returning 
for short courses in one’s specialty is an entirely 
voluntary procedure. The physician does this to 
enhance or maintain his position among his col- 
leagues and to improve his techniques of diagnosis 
and therapy. Perhaps he is trying to win some 
higher honor to be bestowed upon him by his 
profession. But, and this is important, he is not 
required to do this. If he wishes, he can remain 
an ordinary general practitioner content with a 
salary that is only twice that of the local super- 
intendent of schools. 

Furthermore, if a physician decides to move 
from one state to another he is not required to 
go back to medical school for further course 
work. He is not required to take a course in 
medical history of the state or the law as it re- 
lates to medicine in the state. He may be re- 
quired to demonstrate competence by examina- 
tions and proper credentials, but this is a much 
different matter. 


History of Certification Pertinent 


Very often, in discussing a problem of this 
sort, it pays to view it in its historical perspective. 
How and why did certification of teachers come 
into general practice? Essentially, there were two 
factors operating which led to two different feat- 
ures of certification. 

The first factor is the generally low level of 
teacher preparation which has been characteristic 
of the profession in past years. One need not go 
back far to find the period when nearly all teach- 
ers possessed little more than a high school di- 
ploma. Unfortunately, in some states this is still 
largely true. Under conditions like this it seemed 
perfectly reasonable to require certain courses, 
particularly in methodology, of persons who ap- 
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plied for teaching positions. The requirement of 
such courses acted as a safeguard to establish at 
least a minimum level of competence. In this way, 
standards were eventually raised to the place we 
find them today, when teaching is on the verge 
of becoming a true profession. 

The second relevant factor in the history of 
certification was the great depression of the 
Thirties. At this time teaching positions were 
scarce and grew ever more scarce. Naturally, 
those holding such positions were anxious to main- 
tain them, particularly against “outsiders” from 
other states. To diminish the threat from outside, 
state organizations were able to have enacted 
into law requirements of courses in state history 
and state school law before one could be fully 
certified to teach within the state. This was not 
fully effective, but it did act as a deterrent to 
full-scale invasion. 


Circumstances Are Different Now 


The circumstances of twenty-five years ago are 
not those of today. We now have a shortage of 
teachers. Our present teachers are much better 
educated than those of yesterday. For these rea- 
sons alone we should re-examine our position. 
However, it seems to me that there is an even 
more compelling reason for such re-examination. 

Personally, I always feel most uneasy when 
confronted with the case of a mature, experienced 
individual who perhaps has taught in college or 
in some private school but who is denied the 
privilege of teaching in the public schools because 
he cannot produce evidence of suitable credit 
for course work in “Education.” Perhaps Mr. 
McGuire’s skin is thicker than mine and I am 
suffering from delusions of persecution, even 
though I feel in fair contact with reality. Never- 
theless, I know the reason I feel this way and I 
want you to know it also for whatever it may be 
worth. 

I teach such courses in education, more spe- 
cifically those within the general field of educa- 
tional psychology. I believe them to be valuable, 
else I should better spend my limited talents 
making money. Their value, however, lies in the 
fact that they provide the necessary background 
for entry into the field of teaching. They help 
to introduce the undergraduate into the sig- 
nificant aspects of his future vocation. No one 
can legitimately call himself a teacher who is not 
reasonably well versed in psychology and philos- 
ophy and other tools of his trade. On this basis, 
it seems to me, we can defend such courses against 
attack from any quarter. 

We encounter difficulty, however, when we at- 
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tempt to extrapolate from the undergraduate to 
the mature individual with previous successful 
experience in some form of teaching. There js 
nothing sacred about a college course in any field, 
let alone education. Anyone who has followed a 
given occupation or who has associated with per- 
sons in a given occupation is most likely to have 
absorbed much of the material he would get in 
a college course simply through the processes of 
discussion and reading. Moreover, we have yet 
to demonstrate that the empirical relationship 
which exists between success in such courses in 
education and success in teaching is any greater 
than the relationship which exists between suc- 
cess in teaching and success in any other college 
course. When we require experienced people to 
take courses which are meant for undergraduates, 
we are insulting their intelligence. We cannot af- 
ford to do that. 

What should we do? It seems to me that we 
should try to define a basic pattern of certification 
the logic of which is perfectly clear and de- 
fensible. Such a pattern would incorporate these 
three things: 

1. A bachelor’s degree from some accredited 
institution of higher education. (The field in which 
this degree was received need not be specified.) 

2. A period of successful practice teaching or 
internship. In lieu of this, a person may present 
evidence of successful teaching for a designated 
period (minimum of one or two years) in some 
type of educational institution other than the 
public schools. 

3. The passing of qualifying examinations for 
the fields in which the applicant desires to teach. 
For the secondary school, such examinations 
could be in the specific subject matter fields. For 
the elementary school, the examinations might be 
in child psychology or the teaching of reading. 
Possibly, general examinations in the basic dis- 
ciplines of philosophy and psychology might also 
be considered for all teachers. 


Advantages of Recommended Pattern 


Such a pattern of certification would not penal- 
ize the mature individual who desires to teach in 
the public schools but who is repelled by the 
thought of additional course work of essentially 
undergraduate nature. It would protect us from 
the barbed comments of those who take a dim 
view of courses in education which we personally 
feel to be extremely valuable. It would help to 
satisfy those who are concerned with the academic 
competence of teachers. And, finally, it might 
even help the more sensitive among us to live al 
greater peace with our consciences. 





Indiana Study of Successful and Unsuccessful Teachers 


Supports Proponents of Professional Education Courses 


pe Successful teachers tend to have more training 
in professional education than unsuccessful teachers. 
This is one of several conclusions amply supported 
by research evidence in a study conducted in 1958 
by Samuel E. Pisaro under the direction of Maurice 
Stapley at Indiana University. Pisaro is now associate 
professor of education at the State University Teach- 
ers College, Brockport, New York. 

The study was sponsored by the Indiana State 
Superintendents Association and Indiana University 
to shed light on a controversy concerning standards 
for teacher preparation and certification in the state. 
One element in the controversy assumes that there 
is too much emphasis on professional education at 
the expense of subject matter preparation. 

The Pisaro study inquired into the precise reasons 
for dismissal of teachers in 71 Indiana school sys- 
tems and, at the same time, sought to learn what 
reasons superintendents give when they name the 
most effective and capable teachers in their schools. 
The data indicate, as have other studies, that the 
effective teacher is a well-rounded, well-adjusted 
personality whose professional goals are in harmony 
with those of the superintendent, who understands 
teaching methods and learning processes, who knows 
the subject matter being taught, and whose relation- 
ships with the public are good. A teacher may be 
ineffective if deficient in any one of these. 

Analysis of relationships that exist between the 
types of critical characteristics superintendents re- 
port and certain demographic variables also shows 
that: (a) Teachers with relativel:’ little college 
preparation fail because of a lack of subject matter 
mastery and poor professional spirit. (b) Teachers 
who fail due to lack of subject matter mastery gen- 
erally have relatively little previous experience in 
teaching. (c) Teachers of grades six and lower 
are apparently deficient in professional spirit, com- 
munity relations ability, and good personal adjust- 
ment to a greater extent than they are in knowledge 
of subject matter and teaching techniques; con- 
versely, teachers of grades seven and higher fail 
because of their poor teaching techniques and com- 
munity relations more often than because of lack of 
personal adjustment, knowledge of subject matter, 
and professional spirit. (d) Superior teachers at 
grade six and lower are superior in teaching techni- 
ques, whereas superior teachers in grades seven and 
higher are superior in areas of professional spirit 
and knowledge of subject matter. 

Pisaro concluded that, although teachers rated as 
unsatisfactory and superior by their superintendents 
differ with respect to many background variables, 
the data of his research do not justify considering 
more than a few of these variables as factors re- 
lated to the superintendents’ evaluations. The most 


significant variables were professional training and 
experience. He felt that his findings tend to refute 
claims made by critics of teacher education who 
proclaim that teacher-preparation programs have 
become top-heavy with professional courses, with 
subsequent downgrading in the caliber of education 
in the public schools. 


A Test for Professionalism in AASA 


> For five years the Kellogg-financed Committee 
for the Advancement of School Administration, now 
a part of the AASA, has struggled for the acceptance 
of strict professional standards for school adminis- 
trators, similar to those delineated by other profes- 
sional groups. It has prodded colleges to experiment 
with new methods in school administration training, 
urged states to change certification requirements for 
administrators, and asked school boards to insist 
upon only graduates from approved institutions for 
local administrative positions. 

The success of this program within the AASA 
itself will be tested at the February 14-18 national 
convention in Atlantic City, when the organization 
will vote on a constitutional amendment to establish 
a minimum educational requirement for member- 
ship. If passed, the amendment will not affect pres- 
ent active members and will not go into effect un- 
til January 1, 1964. After that, all who join must 
have at least two years of graduate study in college or 
university programs “designed to prepare school ad- 
ministrators and approved by an accreditation body 
endorsed by the Executive Committee of AASA.” 
Associate members will not be affected. 

Former association presidents favor the change. 
L. G. Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
AASA president in 1954, says: “The proposed 
amendment in my judgment indicates a significant 
milestone in the advancement of school administra- 
tion. It will certainly elevate the prestige of all school 
administrators as it raises standards and increases 
know-how for this strategic role of leadership in edu- 
cation and in public affairs.” 


An Error in ‘Men and Money’ 


Garford G. Gordon, research executive, California 
Teachers Association, has called attention to an error 
in “Men and Money,” December, 1958, PxHt DELTA 
KAPPAN, p. 133, in which the California State Department 
of Education is credited with making a survey of teach- 
ers withdrawing from the California Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System during 1956-57. Actually, says Gordon, 
the study was made by the California Teachers Associa- 
tion working with Jack MacLaughlin and John Shea at 
the University of Southern California. The error in 
credit was originally made in Phi Delta Kappa’s “Projects 
for Teacher Recruitment,” a publication of the Com- 
mission on Selective Recruitment of Teachers. 
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Our Gravest Problem 





Character Building in Youth 


As dangerous as ignorance is, it is 
not so dangerous as knowledge without character. 
Assuming, therefore, that character building 
is a prime responsibility of the school, Dean 
Grinnell offers a four-point approach. 


By JOHN E. GRINNELL 


S long as parents have been involved with 
A teaching their young the favored ways of 

their elders and as long as tribes and com- 
munities have tried to bring up each successive 
generation to follow tribal or community patterns, 
man has been anxiously and deeply concerned 
with what is loosely called “character.” Few words 
have been bandied about by educators with less 
understanding than the word “character.” If we 
study history as a record of man’s conduct on 
the earth, we learn that his absorbing interest has 
always been with perpetuating what he considers 
to be right conduct for the individual and for the 
group. As soon as man could think and com- 
municate his thoughts, he recognized that ad- 
vancement in tribal well-being depends upon gen- 
eral acceptance of certain ideals or principles of 
conduct. The word “character” has long been 
used to refer to a system of these principles held 
firmly by an individual or a group. 

As might be expected, from period to period 
in history and from group to group there have 
been differences of opinion as to what ideals of 
conduct are most desirable for the preservation 
and advancement of the group. However, some 
few of the ideals approach the eternal verities. 
Examine the utterances of the greatest leaders 
and teachers down through history and you will 
find much in common. Confucius spoke of the 
Moral Law. God gave to Moses the Ten Com- 
mandments. The ancient Greeks considered Good- 
ness to be one of the three essential ends of all 
human education. When we consider what we 
want our own children to be and what we admire 
in our most respected students in the public 
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schools, we think of such qualities as fair play, 
honesty, open-mindedness, generosity, responsi- 
bility, and courage. Though these are general 
words and difficult to define, they have always 
been bright banners behind which man has grown 
more civilized. The words have clear meanings 
to most of us. We can recognize what they stand 
for in the behavior of our students, our colleagues, 
and probably even in ourselves. So much for 
definitions. 

Since the beginning of teaching, which is to say 
since the beginning of language, we have believed 
that the essential test of education is the conduct 
of the student. Some way or another in confused 
modern society we have lost sight of this practical 
and necessary end and have become intellect- 
conscious or knowledge-conscious. We have given 
most of our direct effort to producing knowledge 
and skillful students. We have demanded that 
they read well, write well, and know as much as 
we could cram into their heads. We have given 
them vocations and some avocations, but we 
haven’t understood as well as some primitive 
tribes did how to develop character in the young. 
Because it is difficult and because we can’t agree 
on means, we have tended to neglect the spiritual 
or moral side of youth in favor of the intellectual 
and social, and, in a select few, the physical. 


In Great Civilizations, Moral Teaching First 


To dip again into history, the Greeks insisted 
first of all that their youth should become good 
citizens, which was to say that the youth should 
understand the responsibilities and moral obliga- 
tions of the Athenian citizen or the good Spartan. 
A study of Confucius and his teachings reveals 
that after children had spent seven years in the 
primary and secondary schools of ancient China 
the masters would try to find out what ideas their 
charges had developed and what kind of friends 
they had selected for themselves. After nine years 
the students were to have a general understanding 
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of life and to have laid a firm foundation for their 
character from which they would not turn back. 
In our own time, William James, speaking of the 
education of youth, has said that character, to be 
rich and significant, requires a marriage of ideals 
with courage, endurance, and pain. He says one 
must exert, endure, and stand hitched for some- 
thing realized as an ideal. 

Character building is more than an objective of 
education—it is the heart of education, the es- 
sential meaning of education. Nothing else in 
education is worth having without rich, significant 
character. What happens if we have much educa- 
tion without character? We have had many in- 
stances in our own time to illustrate the dreadful 
capacity for crime and general destructiveness that 
can result. The Leopold and Loeb story is a case 
in point. Both of these young men were extra- 
ordinarily brilliant and scholarly; yet they found it 
possible to commit a senseless, brutal murder 
simply to satisfy their egos. Delinquency, we 
learn every day, is by no means restricted to the 
stupid and underprivileged of our public schools. 
Boys and girls from the “right side of the tracks” 
and with good school grades are involved daily in 
almost every known crime against one another 
and the state. 


Knowledge—and Willingness to Serve 


There is a vast gulf between the possession of 
knowledge and the willingness to serve humanity. 
History itself has proved over and over again 
that great knowledge without goodness is danger- 
ous to all that man holds dear. As dangerous as 


ignorance is in the world, it is not so dangerous 
as knowledge without character. Nothing in Amer- 
ican life is as profoundly disturbing as the rising 
tide of juvenile delinquency. Though the great 
urban centers have felt the burden more than the 
smaller cities and rural communities, we must 
recognize that everywhere we are faced by forces 
we must learn to combat. What is producing this 
lack of anchorage in youth? What is eroding 
their sense of responsibility to home and school 
and community? What is confusing their sense of 
values? What is making the modern youth a reck- 
less, hardened enemy of society without even 
realizing that he is? I have used the masculine 
“he.” I am using it in the generic sense. It means 
“she” as much as “he.” I wish I could say other- 
wise. It is with the deepest foreboding that I read 
day after day of the involvement of early teen- 
age girls in juvenile crimes and in lawless gangs. 
One day we may know better all of the forces 
that have brought us to this pass. I must content 
myself at the moment with urging as strongly 
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and as often as I can that we of the public schools 
work hard and long at our gravest problem—char- 
acter building ‘in youth. 


Precept, Example, and Exercise 


How should the school go about building char- 
acter? I am sure that I can offer no original 
method, perhaps not even an original idea. Most 
teachers have expressed anxiety one way or an- 
other about this problem, and I suppose many 
of them have consciously worked toward the end 
of making their students understand better the dif- 
ferences between good conduct and bad conduct 
in the classroom, on the playgrounds, and else- 
where. I think we may safely suggest that four 
approaches to the problem are being recognized: 
one, by precept; two, through the study of lives 
of men and women who have made important 
contributions to civilization; three, by the teacher’s 
example; and four, by the student’s doing. Each 
one will bear examination in turn. 

The church has leaned mainly on the first—pre- 
cept. Many educators, too, have believed that if 
the youth knew what was best to do he would 
do it. Under that assumption all that is necessary 
is for teachers to make sure that all children 
are taught frequently and clearly the difference 
between right and wrong. Undoubtedly there are 
many children who are never taught in their 
homes what a noble act may be, what honesty in- 
volves, or the meaning of responsibility. Un- 
questionably it is important for teachers occasion- 
ally to talk frankly and directly to their students, 
individually or in groups, about the civilizing 
qualities in the human being that comprise what 
James calls “rich and significant character.”” Many 
teachers will agree that this is a good practice. 
It certainly does no harm and in many instances, 
particularly if teachers are genuinely influential, 
it does great good. There are nuances of character 
that friendly and wise counseling on the part of 
the teacher can clear up for a confused child. We 
are all familiar with the teenage boy or girl who 
wants very much to do the right thing, but who, 
because of sensational magazines, movies, TV. 
and the dubious standards he is confronted with 
every day, simply doesn’t know what is right and 
what is wrong. Such boys and girls are frequently 
eager for a well-directed group discussion of prob- 
lems of right and wrong. Few, indeed, would rule 
out teaching by precept as useless. One must, 
however, lament the fact that too often it is con- 
sidered the best if not the only method of teaching 
character. If it is to be effective at all for the 
great mass of our students, it must be supple- 
mented by the other approaches. 
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What of the second method—the study of lives 
of men and women? For pure inspiration to 
right living this is a singularly effective device. 
Autobiographies and biographies are always avail- 
able. It is always preferable that students read 
the books voluntarily, of course, but many other 
methods of capturing the essence of the person- 
ality of the great man or woman are possible, for 
example in book reviews, dramatizations, class 
study, or simply in talks about the person. When 
I was an undergraduate in college, a wise pro- 
fessor told me that the most cultural of all read- 
ing was good biography. And I am of the same 
mind as Pope that “the proper study of mankind 
is man.” Every youth who reads Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s autobiography, for example, finds himself 
wanting to adopt some of Franklin’s virtues; or, 
if the youth reads the life of Louis Pasteur or the 
biography of Lincoln, he becomes for awhile a 
young Pasteur or a young Lincoln. Let a young 
girl read much about Helen Keller or Madame 
Curie and her life will never be quite the same 
again. Such books should not only be available 
in the library, they should be must-reading at 
some time or another for all youth. Moreover, 
shorter biographical articles and studies on per- 
sons such as Florence Nightingale and Jane 
Addams should be made available. The musically- 
inclined students might be encouraged to read 


about great musicians. Those who have interest in 
art might read about the artists. In every field 
great men and women by their lives taught others 
how to live. The youth learns, for instance, that 
little of greatness is accidental but is the result 
of dedication, work, and often of suffering. 


Too Many Teachers Strangely Unrealistic 


About the third of our four approaches we 
have no illusions. Much of what is bad or good 
in each of us is the result of our following the 
example of someone we admired. Every teacher 
day after day all his life long is an example, good 
or bad, strong or weak, just or unjust, generous 
or ungenerous, kind or unkind. It is not an 
accident that many students say years after they 
leave the public schools such things as this: *" 
owe more to Miss Smith, my seventh grade teach- 
er, than to any other person,” or “I learned fair- 
ness from Miss Nelson. I never knew her to have 
a closed mind on anything. She was a wonderful 
teacher.” When I asked a young girl in the fifth 
grade once what she wanted to be in life, she 
said, “I want to be a teacher like Miss Bernie.” 
Too many teachers have a strangely unrealistic 
notion that what they are is not in any sense 
reflected in their teaching and in their out-of-class 
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relations with their students. Many of their stu- 
dents know them almost as well as they know 
themselves—sometimes even better. A_ teacher 
really lives in a glass house. Most teachers that 
I know accept the responsibility gladly and be- 
come better people because of it. They like to be 
teachers because they like people, especially young 
people. They want to teach not because they like 
a subject, such as algebra or geometry, but be- 
cause they want to have a part in the building of 
a whole generation of men and women. I say 
emphatically, as I have always said, that character 
must be in the teacher before it can be in the 
student. In these days when the home is often 
failing because of confused values or because 
both parents are working, the child becomes more 
dependent for his examples on the school. This 
we should realize; and we should welcome the 
burden. 


Judge Education by Changed Conduct 


The fourth approach is the one the school is 
coming to adopt as the most effective of all— 
following John Dewey’s famous principle of learn- 
ing to do by doing. It is a recognition of the 
principle that the chief object of education is to 
influence conduct and that the only way we can 
judge education is by changed conduct. We have 
therefore encouraged in our public schools ac- 
tivities through which, by doing, boys and girls 
form firm principles of right and wrong. By mak- 
ing choices day after day between a right course 
and a wrong course, between the just and the un- 
just, the responsible and the irresponsible, they 
grow in firmness of character and assurance of 
values. Our method is not new. The ancient 
Chinese schools believed the extra-class activity 
was most useful in teaching the moral law. Fa- 
mous English schools like Rugby and Eton always 
considered that they taught as much on the 
playing field as they did in the classroom. Our 
student government activities, our service clubs, 
our interscholastic sports and inter-class competi- 
tions—in short, all our school clubs—provide a 
rich training ground for all of the elements of 
character. However, without wise supervision they 
may have an effect opposite from what we intend. 
Carelessly conducted, they can simply promote the 
evils already existing in the gang or group that 
dominates them. Any principal or coach or club 
sponsor who thinks his mere presence is enough 
should have his head examined. Extra-class acti- 
vities need constant evaluation and supervision, 
even more than the classroom activities, because 
they are potentially more useful and more danger- 
ous. Interscholastic sports, for example, as con- 
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ducted in many schools may have ruined as many 
articipants and fans in recent years as they have 
helped toward better character. 


However we teach character, we must decide 
for ourselves what qualities we want it to include 
and then we must not lose sight of our goal. In 
many societies, good character is that which tends 
to make the individual wish to preserve the 
status quo—right or wrong. Our society, I firmly 
believe, has accepted the principle that good char- 
acter is a composite of traits that produce in the 
individual a reasoned code of values, attitudes, 
and opinions that make him wish to preserve all 
that is best in his environment and to change 
for the better that which in his studied and mature 
judgment needs bettering. 


For what it is worth, I give you what appears 
to me a reasonable composite of character in 
the sense in which I have just used it. It is com- 
posed of: (1) moral values and ethical principles 
such as I have just mentioned and certainly in- 
cluding such eternal verities as honesty, responsi- 
bility, and justice; (2) spiritual values such as 
respect for the individual, the keynote of Chris- 
tian teaching and of democracy; loyalty, without 
which no group or institution can hope to have 
any permanence; and altruism, which is often 
called the foundation stone of the complex entity 
we call civilization; (3) good citizenship as re- 
flected through conduct in the school, the com- 
munity, and the larger world; (4) the even less 
tangible qualities of “wisdom, compassion, and 
courage,” which produce goodness along with 
greatness in a man or in a society; (5) judgment 
and taste, which involve putting into practice all 
that one has learned concerning the relative worth 
of actions, things, and people. In which of these 


we have made the most progress and in which 
we have been most remiss it is not for me to 
judge. Certainly we must in the sweet name of 
teaching give diligent attention to all of them. 

What specific activities should nurture these 
qualities? To some extent they will vary from 
school to school, from community to community, 
and from state to state. I believe, however, that 
the teacher cannot achieve much by working alone 
nor can the whole school attain the desired ends 
working only within the school. We must recog- 
nize that our big problem is how to sweep the 
home and the whole community into our project. 
The building of character must go on wherever 
the children are. Until we convince the parents 
and the city fathers that the problem is as urgent 
for them as it is for us, we cannot hope for full 
success. In a sense, we must go even further. We 
must convince all adults that they ‘cannot afford 
to corrupt the tastes of youth for profit. By work- 
ing in every community of America we must make 
our whole country conscious of a positive pro- 
gram for character building. We should have 
everybody working for more constructive TV 
and radio programs and moving pictures. We can, 
if we plan carefully enough and work hard enough, 
have recreational programs that will build the 
staunchest kind of boys and girls. We can have 
our youth aware of community needs from their 
earliest years, and have them working as faith- 
fully for those needs as the noblest of adults are 
doing. Teen-agers, instead of having nothing to do 
but hang around street corners and foment re- 
bellion against order and decency, will be studying 
means for improving the quality of living in their 
community. Like the hen in Robert Frost’s poem, 
they will “shoulder with a wing so strong, they'll 
make the whole flock move along.” 





Count Your Blessings 


> About the only thing you spend the same 
amount of time doing today as your great, great, 
great grandfather did in 1800 is sleeping. 

The Stanford Research Institute at Menlo Park, 
California, estimates that in 1800 the five million 
people in America spent more than twice as much 
time as now, per person, in labor for economic 
gain. They spent less than half as much time in 
obligatory leisure-time activities, such as home re- 
pair, eating, non-hobby gardening, food-shopping, 
commuting, and miscellaneous necessary travel. And 
they spent only a fourth or fifth as much time on 
discretionary or selected leisure-time activities such 
as athletics, amusements, hobbies, cultural activities, 
camping and travel. 


> We cannot possibly keep them from plunging in- 
to the world, with all its ways and principles and max- 
ims, when their time comes; but we can prepare them 
against what is inevitable; and it is not the way to 
learn to swim in troubled waters, never to have 
gone into them. 


—Cardinal Newman, Idea of a University 


* * * 


In a democracy there can be but one fundamental 
test of citizenship, namely: Are you using such 
gifts as you possess for or against the people? 

—Louis H. Sullivan 
* * * 


It is from the realities of life that the highest 
idealities are born. 


—Clarence §. Darrou 





A Letter to a Teacher 


My dear Jack, 

Your letter reached me this morning. I was 
not surprised when you said that you wanted to 
leave the teaching profession. I know that you 
are underpaid and that the routine is tiring. You 
feel the pressure of delinquency since you are 
teaching in a slum section. Above all, you are 
overwhelmed by a feeling of helplessness, almost 
as if you were living in an asphalt jungle. Your 
own efforts appear to be feeble and inadequate 
when you realize that thousands of children will 
grow up to live an anti-social existence. You are 
conscious of the fact that the general public en- 
dorses a higher status for the teacher but is not 
really too concerned about his problems. 

I realize that you want to be fair to your 
family. Undoubtedly, you can get more money 
and perhaps more recognition if you work for a 
large industrial enterprise. Now you need two 
jobs in order to support your family as you would 
like. 

These are the negative factors of which I am 
as conscious as you are. 

But your help is needed. 

Before you smile wryly and call me fatuous 
and complacent in my sinecure, please hear me 
out. 

You are a pioneer in the real sense of the 
word—a pioneer in human relations. The time 
will come when you will review your life and you 
will ask such questions as: What has been the 
meaning of my life? What have I done that is 
truly constructive? Has it just been a journey 
in vanity? As a teacher you will have had the 
satisfaction of living a more profound existence, 
of having seen the larger self. As a teacher your 
ideas will have radiated to hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of students. 

If a brilliant surgeon should give up his posi- 
tion for higher pay you would condemn him. Are 
you not in the same position? Your work is less 
dramatic, but just as vital. You are a surgeon 
of the soul. Upon your skill and dedication, your 
enthusiasm and insight, depend the lives of hun- 
dreds of students. We all know how much the 
encouragement of a teacher has meant in our 
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own careers, how through his personal interest our 
own work was strengthened. In your class there 
may be another Jonas Salk, and it may be your 
privilege to discover his genius. 

I confess that I am an idealist. If we were 
completely realistic life would indeed be a drab 
undertaking. Our system of universal free public 
education was produced by men who dared to 
dream, by men who had faith in the infinite pos- 
sibilities of human nature. Never be afraid to 
dream and to be idealistic, for without vision 
we are seduced by immediacy. 

The real satisfactions of life go beyond ma- 
terial rewards. You may have a large fortune and 
still feel lonely and desolate. You may travel 
all over the world and still be bored. I do not 
apologize for re-stating these truisms. You are 
obviously ignoring them. 

What could be a greater reward than to see a 
student grow in awareness and self-discovery? So 
often in the classroom we have this experience. 
It is almost like watching a blind boy who is 
regaining his eyesight. The seeds which you will 
plant will last not merely a day, a month, or a 
year, but a lifetime. Henry Adams was pro- 
foundly right when he remarked that the teacher 
affects eternity. 

Whatever you do, never become cynical about 
human nature. Even the delinquent has a spark 
of goodness. Often his energy is so great that 
it does not find an adequate outlet. Rightly di- 
rected, his capacities and attitudes may help man- 
kind. Remember that his sickness is part of a 
larger sickness—the sickness of sensate values, 
of a lust for aggrandizement. 

So many of us—whether young or old—are 
lost in a world where life seems cyclical and futile. 
Humanity today is assailed by a collective drive 
for self-destruction, and delinquency is part of 
this destructive tendency. The battle between 
affirmation and negation has to be fought by 
every generation; only today it is more crucial 
than ever before. 

You write about vandalism in the schoolroom 
and about the apathy towards learning. You are 
shocked by the behavior of the juvenile gangs. 
You feel that only force can solve the delin- 
quency problem. You are wrong, because out of 
violence comes only more violence and out of 
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hatred comes destruction. You may recall the 
action of the Korean couple whose son was slain 
by a juvenile gang in Philadelphia. Did they cry 
for revenge? Did they demand the death penalty 
for the offenders? It was a brutal crime, so 
brutal that even the mayor who had witnessed 
many outrages cried at the funeral. The Korean 
couple, guided by genuine religious idealism, es- 
tablished a fund for the educational and psycho- 
logical guidance of the offenders. This was the 
best memorial for their son, whose life had been 
illuminated by the creative possibilities of edu- 
cation. 

As a teacher your function is to be an idealist. 
You are an apostle of warmth in a world which is 
often cold and callous. You are looking forward 
when so many are bound by empty tradition. You 
are humanitarian when so many have lost faith 
in the human race and only live for their own 
petty satisfactions. You are an optimist when so 
many have become prematurely disenchanted. 
You believe in the rule of reason even amidst the 
irrationality of the contemporary world. You be- 
lieve in the primacy of human relations, for with- 
out genuine neighborliness society is constantly 
threatened by anarchy. 

You probably remember a passage in Our 
Town by Thornton Wilder, wherein the heroine 


returns to the world and finds how petty human 
beings are, how they waste the best moments 


of their lives in hatred, antagonism, and envy. 
Above all, teach your students an appreciation 
of life and of each other; teach them not to waste 
this brief moment which represents human con- 
sciousness. Lead them to the larger self which 
surveys life with some perspective. Teach them 
compassion, for it overcomes the gulf between 
ourselves and our neighbors. 

As a teacher you are never alone. You are part 
of a vast pilgrimage, of a crusade against ignor- 
ance. To this cause the wise and the great of all 
ages have contributed their knowledge and their 
skill, their understanding and their wisdom. They 
never lost their faith even when barbarianism ap- 
peared to be triumphant, even when persecution 
threatened the progress of enlightenment. Martyrs 
were burned at the stake, but decency, the love 
of knowledge, and the love of man could not be 
killed. 

You do not have to make a dramatic sacrifice. 
Your enemy is invisible and intangible. You are 
fighting impulses within yourself which demand 
comfort and ease, complacency and conformity. 
If you succumb to these temptations you will not 
be censored by your community. You will enjoy 
social prestige, but in the end you will feel a 
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sense of purposelessness. Hell, in a philosophical 
sense, is not a state of agony, but a perpetual con- 
dition of emptiness. The real tragedy of life is 
not suffering, but the lack of a constructive pur- 
pose. 

In Hemingway’s The Snows of Kilimanjaro the 
hero has all the advantages which most men seek. 
He has a beautiful wife, an ample income, varied 
entertainment, unending adventure; but he is des- 
perately unhappy. The reason is that he has not 
found fulfillment and that he has not lived 
up to his potentialities. He has sold his soul 
for easy living and for material comforts. His 
life has lacked creative meaning. 

As a teacher you are participating in an in- 
tensely creative undertaking. Your efforts may 
not be appreciated adequately in material terms, 
but in no other profession can you have such an 
impact on human lives. With sufficient insight, 
you can actually create new human beings. You 
can become an unforgettable event in the lives 
of many people. Where there is ignorance you 
can plant the seeds of knowledge; where there is 
prejudice you can instill an attitude of com- 
passion; where there is discouragement you can 
be an apostle of hope; where there is lethargy 
you can create enthusiasm. How many lives we 
can live if we have sufficient awareness and sensi- 
bility! Your task is to stir and to stimulate and 
to awaken. For, once we are truly awake— 
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mentally, physically, and spiritually—we can 
never return to the cave of complacency. 

Your rewards will not be spectacular. Your 
bank account will never be large. Your material 
possessions will never be the envy of others. You 
will worry about doctor bills, about keeping up 
payments for your car, about sending your chil- 
dren to college. But your reward will be a feel- 
ing of having been a guide and a friend, of hav- 
ing enriched the lives of others by your own 
existence. Your monument will be the creativity of 
your students. 

Do not desert your post. Do not live by ex- 
pediency. Do not give in to the temptation of the 
moment. Live for long range rewards. Never suc- 
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cumb to routine, never be dismayed by the re- 
verses of the present. Realize that you are the 
agent of progress and the voice of enlightenment, 
that your efforts count in the perpetual war be- 
tween knowledge and ignorance, between great- 
ness and oblivion. 

As a teacher you belong to a profession more 
vital today than ever. You are part of the most 
constructive enterprise of the human race. Re- 
gard your vocation as a privilege, because you 
and millions of pioneers like you all over the 
world are building a better society and are an- 
ticipating a greater future. 

Your friend, 
Frederick Mayer 





Stiffening at the College Level 


> A ferment of change in higher education 
throughout America is illustrated by recent events 
in the Wayne State University College of Liberal 
Arts, Detroit, where students will have to meet stiffer 
requirements in the near future. “But,” says the 
January 5 announcement, “they will be compensated 
by more independence in their studies and greater 
rewards for personal achievement.” 

Group requirements in natural science will be 
raised from 12 credit hours to 16, and in English 
from 12 to 15. English proficiency tests will be 
standard in all departments and students will be ex- 
pected to pass a proficiency test to meet their for- 
eign language requirement. 

Students will also be expected to have at least 
a minimum formal contact with the basic forms of 
art—music, literature, and graphic art—and a broad 
grounding in the social sciences. 

These changes grew out of recommendations by 
a liberal arts self-study committee after six and one- 
half years of study and were approved by the college 
faculty. Some of the committee recommendations 
have already been implemented and all are expected 
to affect entering freshmen in 1960. 

“This represents an emphasis on the guiding 
principle of achievement in general education, rather 
than on the accumulation of credit hours,” says 
Broadus N. Butler, assistant to Liberal Arts Dean 
Victor A. Rapport. 

Honors programs in all departments will allow 
qualified students to study independently in their 
major field, progressing as fast as their abilities al- 
low. They will be guided by honors committees and 
advisors, but will not be required to attend lectures 
or do “homework” in the usual sense. 

Credit by examination will be adopted throughout 
the college, enabling students to receive credit for 
knowledge of specific subjects gained through inde- 
pendent study or previous preparation. 


On Curriculum Legislation 


> The following consensus statement was drafted 
by the National Citizens Council for Better Schools, 
an eighty-two member group, last fall: 

“It is the consensus of the members of the Na- 
tional Citizens Council that Congress and the state 
legislatures have a most important role to play in 
the encouragement and support of school improve- 
ment. There are many appropriate ways in which 
official concern for better schools can be translated 
into effective action. It is our firm conviction, how- 
ever, that legislatures should not attempt to control 
the specific courses of study in our local schools by 
legislative fiat. 

“There are two particular areas of school affairs 
in which intense public interest may tempt legislative 
action today. The first of these is the science and 
mathematics curriculum. The second is the training 
and the needed supply of teachers in these subjects. 
We are convinced that teaching and learning in these 
subjects can be most effectively promoted by en- 
couraging and supporting improved instruction and 
learning in all subjects. Science and mathematics 
should not be given preferential treatment that would 
throw the total school curriculum out of balance. 
Nor should science and mathematics teachers be 
made into a specially privileged class within the 
teaching profession. Either action, we believe, would 
prove more harmful than helpful in the long run.” 

Two of the seventy-seven Council members who 
voted in favor of this statement made reservations. 
One pointed out that the statement should not be 
interpreted as a blanket defense of the status quo 
in regard to curriculum, because one of the most 
urgent needs of our time is to re-examine each 
school’s curriculum. Another observed that while 
science and math teachers should not be made into 
a specially privileged class, such teachers need spe- 
cial programs to upgrade their teaching and bring 
the subject matter up to the 20th century level. 





JOB-UPGRADING: 
Rehabilitation for the Drop-Out 


By PAUL R. HUNT 


N “What To Do About the Tough, Hostile 
[> (December, 1958, PH! DELTA KAPPAN), 

Robert Havighurst’s concluding paragraphs 
have, no doubt, prompted many nods of approval. 
Havighurst asked for some new combinations of 
school work with jobs and social life. He pleads 
for “a concept of education that will push out 
the walls of the average school and give this 
group of boys a chance to grow into adulthood 
in new and uncharted ways.” 

The job-upgrading program, for ten years an 
activity of the Guidance and Placement Depart- 
ment of the Detroit Public Schools, is a partial 
answer to the Havighurst proposal. 

Although the job-upgrading program was not 
originated specifically for the youth whom Havig- 
hurst discusses (and Max Rafferty excommuni- 
cates), nevertheless job-upgrading teachers work 
closely with boys and girls who could qualify 
for “Slob” membership. Contact with these young 
people, through job-upgrading, is effective in pre- 
venting some of the unemployed drop-outs from 
identifying with the element Rafferty describes. 

The job-upgrading program was conceived and 
initiated as a cooperative program on the part 
of community agencies and the Detroit Public 
Schools. Its main purpose is to rehabilitate the 
drop-out between the ages of sixteen and twenty. 
These youths, many of whom are the least em- 
ployable in the community, come to the attention 
of the program through a variety of public, social, 
and private referral sources. 

Job-upgrading is a guidance program placing 
special emphasis on finding a job and keeping 
the job. Informal classes are conducted daily in 
ten centers located in comprehensive high schools 
throughout the city. Students attend on a strictly 
voluntary basis. Morning activities include train- 
ing in how to prepare for a job, the proper method 
of filling out an application blank, and the con- 
duct of oneself during the job interview. Em- 
phasis is placed also on grooming, health, and 
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manners in public. Job-upgrading rooms are 
equipped with grooming aids such as mirrors, 
dressing tables, shoe-shine kits, and related equip- 
ment. Typewriters and cash registers are pro- 
vided for practice in clerical and retail skills. 
Prepared job sheets and booklets are supplied to 
supplement individual counseling and group dis- 
cussions. Daily morning papers and the telephone 
further facilitate the attainment of the goal: the 
employment of the student. Field trips are ar- 
ranged for students to visit employment offices 
and social agencies to register for employment. 
Trips to business establishments also provide first- 
hand information on jobs and job possibilities. 

The most unique activity of the program is the 
work experience phase of the student’s training. 
For those who have never had a successful work 
experience, arrangements are made with an em- 
ployer to provide supervised and subsidized on- 
the-job training for a period of six weeks or 
more. Work experiences are largely in the serv- 
ice, unskilled, and semi-skilled trades. Students 
are paid a fixed hourly rate from a subsidy granted 
to the employer. The job-upgrading program does 
not sponsor specific job training as such, but is 
interested, primarily, in helping the drop-out de- 
velop the good work habits necessary to gain 
and hold any job he or she is potentially capable 
of handling. It has been observed that most drop- 
outs have limited occupational images of them- 
selves. Through the work experience the student 
is better able to realize his interests and measure 
his potential. 

Should the drop-out desire to continue a con- 
tact with the school, he may enroll on a non- 
matriculated basis, taking one or two classes to 
readjust himself to the return to regular grades, 
or gaining experiences that might better qualify 
him for employment. Students are also encouraged 
to use the facilities of the evening schools and 
the adult day-school programs. 

Job-upgrading is not limited to the typical drop- 
out. Students with handicaps are also encouraged 
to participate. Included are the crippled, slow- 
learning, and otherwise maladjusted youth who, 
with help, can become employable. 
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As was mentioned before, the job-upgrading 
program is a cooperative effort on the part of the 
Detroit Public Schools and interested community 
agencies. The liaison work for these two groups 
is carried on by an organization known as the 
Detroit Council for Youth Service. This organ- 
ization is staffed by key school and community 
people. The Detroit Board of Education provides 
the teacher, classroom, and supplies for each of 
the centers. The funds used for subsidized work 
experiences are provided by the Detroit Council 
for Youth Service. Cooperating and contributing 
agencies include private foundations, business 
clubs, and the Detroit city government. Some of 
these same agencies provide work experience sta- 
tions for the students and, at times, are able to 
hire the students as regular employees. 

Job-upgrading is a continuing program. Its 
year-round operation permits the teacher to ac- 
cept a referral at any time. Twelve-month opera- 
tion also provides for uninterrupted training pro- 
grams and more adequate follow-up service. Once 
a student is placed in regular employment or re- 
turns to regular school, contact is maintained for 
a period of time (usually six months) sufficient to 
insure the student’s progress. Thus additional 
guidance can be provided during the first critical 
weeks and months of employment or regular 
school. 

Time is provided for the teacher’s follow-up 
activities during the afternoon. Since the students 
meet as a class only in the morning, the teacher’s 
time in the afternoon is used to coordinate the 
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activities of the students on work experiences, 
make follow-up calls on youths who are regularly 
employed, and help obtain jobs for those who 
are ready for employment but have not been suc- 
cessful on their own. The job-upgrading student 
who fails on the job or in his first attempt to 
return to regular school is encouraged to return 
to the program until success is achieved. 

The program has been considered successful, 
and much of its success can be attributed directly 
to the friendship developed between the student 
and teacher. Job-upgrading teachers maintain a 
warm, informal, yet businesslike atmosphere in 
the classroom. The unhurried attention given to 
each student is readily apparent to one who visits 
a job-upgrading class. Teachers are selected from 
interested candidates who display characteristics 
best suited to the job-upgrading approach. 

Accomplishments of the program can be meas- 
ured. Based on figures for a typical year for 
youths who remained in the job-upgrading pro- 
gram more than ten days, the results are: 41 per 
cent are on jobs; 29 per cent are in the process 
of upgrading; 26 per cent left voluntarily or for 
reasons beyond their control; and 4 per cent re- 
turned to regular school. 

The job-upgrading program does, then, answer 
the Havighurst appeal to the extent that it offers 
some new combinations of school work with jobs. 
It helps to dispel some of the accumulated hostil- 
ity of youths toward school and community. It 
helps them grow into the community as more 
mature, efficient, and productive workers. 





Is Pre-Professional Study 


> The prolongation of pre-professional study in 
America has come under attack by a former Co- 
lumbia University dean. 


“There is nothing magical or in fact necessary 
about a four-year under-graduate degree before pro- 
fessional studies can be embarked upon,” says Louis 
M. Hacker, economist and historian and former 
dean of the School of General Studies at Columbia. 
“In America we have needlessly prolonged the edu- 
cational process, in part by softening up the high 
school curriculum (which has not been providing 
enough intensive work in English composition, for- 
eign languages, mathematics, and the natural sci- 
ences), in part by weakening the curriculums in 
the colleges and over-emphasizing non-academic ac- 
tivities.” 

Hacker suggests many devices to speed up higher 
education in the U. S.: “Stiffer curriculums in the 
secondary schools; credit by examination with ad- 


Unnecessarily Prolonged? 


vanced standing in colleges; twelve-week summer 
sessions; a wider extension of professional option; 
even enabling students to earn the first degree by 
external examination entirely, along the lines de- 
veloped with great success by the University of 
London.” All of these devices are particularly rele- 
vant to adult students, Hacker said. 


The Political Importance of Teachers 


> NEA Vice-President W. W. Eshelman reports 
that Communists in Latin America are making a big 
effort to get teachers and schools on their side. 
Eshelman took a month-long tour of Latin America 
in December to participate in inter-American “town 
meeting” discussions. He notes that “ignorance and 
poverty in some of these countries provide a fertile 
soil for communism, yet teachers everywhere want 
to line up with the free world instead of with the 
Communists.” 
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Comforting and Disturbing 


WHO RUNS OUR SCHOOLS?, by Neal 
Gross. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1958, 195 pp. Reviewed by Joseph 
Seidlin, dean, Graduate School, Alfred Uni- 
versity. 

UPERINTENDENTS, school board members, 

professional educators, and school-interested 
laymen will find this little book both informative 
and easy reading. It is at once a comforting and 
disturbing record of how 105 superintendents and 
508 school board members answer (in con- 
fidential and informal interviews) the question 
posed in the title of the book, Who Runs Our 
Schools [and how]? 

Specifically, Dr. Gross obtained from approxi- 
mately half of the superintendents and school 
board members of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts candid opinions on the following: 

1. The major obstacles faced by superintendents 
in their efforts to do a good job. 

2. The kind of individuals and groups who do 
the most 

a) to block public education, 
b) to promote public schools. 

3. Pressures, pressure groups, and “pressed” 
individuals and groups. 

4. What impels one to become a member of a 
school board? 

5. How good a job are superintendents and 
school boards doing? 

6. Agreements and disagreemenis 

a) between superintendents and school 
board members, 

b) among superintendents, 

c) among school board members. 

In the final chapter, Dr. Gross poses the ques- 
tion, “What can be done?” One conclusion he 
reaches is “that one of the most serious problems 
of the public schools in many communities may 
be the irresponsibility or ineffective behavior of 
their school boards.” The only solution offered is 

. increased concern and activity on the part 
of interested citizens . . . ”, which is the oldest 
unachieved goal of a democracy. 

Educational leadership—as it is vested in our 
superintendents—also is in need of improve- 
ment. Here Dr. Gross suggests, “ . . . some de- 
vice whereby superintendents can gain greater in- 
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sights, understandings, and needed help... . 
The currently available devices are inadequate. 

But even potentially effective school boards 
and reasonably competent superintendents are 
often blocked in their efforts by “evil” forces, 
viz., (1) individuals and groups exerting break- 
ing pressures and (2) hurtfully inadequate fi- 
nancial support. 

Perhaps the reviewer should end right here and 
thus whet the appetite of superintendents, school 
board members, and interested laymen through- 
out the land. But, having said this much to pro- 
mote sale of the book, a few words of caution 
may be in order. 

The necessary brevity of a title obscures the 
limited character of the investigation. The real 
subject of the book (Dr. Gross readily admits 
this) is “Who runs our schools [and how] in the 
State of Massachusetts, as related in interviews 
by nearly 50 per cent of the superintendents and 
school board members of the state?” The reader 
must take it or leave it at that. It goes without 
saying that many school problems in Massa- 
chusetts are not unlike those of other states. Some, 
however, are provincially Massachusetts. 

“Older schoolmen,” in or out of the state, will 
recognize all too well the virtues and shortcom- 
ings of school administrative practices and the 
strengths and frailties of human beings connected 
with, non-connected to, and disconnected from 
the public schools. It may even be that some 
of these “older schoolmen” will find within the 
covers of the book little that is really new to 
them. Let them take comfort in a small boy’s 
reply to his parents’ question: “Did you learn 
anything new in school today?” “No, I didn’t 
learn anything new, but I am glad to have hung 
on to what I already know.” 

There are those who question the validity of 
research whose source material is the confidential 
informal interview; nor would the “statistical an- 
alyses supporting the findings” in this case miti- 
gate the contention. To the reviewer, the “selected 
bibliography” is unreasonably overextended. 

For all this, the little volume is a worthwhile 
contribution to what we know and suspect about 
the successes and failures of American education. 
Here we have added proof that a non-centralized 
“system” like ours breeds every variety of admin- 
istrative philosophy and practice, with all the 
contradictions and defects inherent in local lay 
interference and control. Is it improbable that 
twenty-five to fifty years from now “local control” 
will have become one of education’s disjecta mem- 
bra, a fossil remain? 
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For a Renewal of 
Faith in Human Beings 


THE HEART IS THE TEACHER, by Leon- 
ard Covello with Guido D’Agostino. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1958. 275 pp. $4.75. Reviewed by Arthur 
Lerner, Psychology Department, Los An- 
geles City College, Los Angeles, California. 


FoR those who believe that learning involves 
more than sheer memory, The Heart Is the 
Teacher will be most welcome. This is a story 
of an immigrant boy who becomes a truly great 
educator. Mr. Covello spent forty-five years of 
his life in the employ of the New York City Pub- 
lic Schools, twenty-two as principal of Franklin 
High School in the East Harlem district of Man- 
hattan Island. After his retirement he continued 
his educational work by becoming a consultant in 
New York City to the Migration Division of the 
Department of Labor of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

The experiences related concern the cross- 
section of immigrants populating New York whose 
fears and frustrations challenge the best in dedi- 
cated individuals. There are many interesting 
stories, all told from the heart. One is impressed 
with the fact that wholesome attitudes in dealing 
with human beings are supremely important. Mr. 
Covello’s entire educational life was founded on 
respect for the person, which does not necessarily 
involve approving his actions. This reviewer sug- 
gests that an excellent supplementary reading 
to The Heart Is the Teacher is August Aichorn’s 
classic Wayward Youth. 

In the writing of this book the major author 
had skillful help from Guido D’Agostino, a suc- 
cessful writer of short stories and the novel. 
The collaboration reflects itself most clearly in 
explanations of the relationship between school 
and community. There is a great renewal of faith 
in human beings here which one cannot easily 
forget. 


Focusing on the 
Professor as Teacher 


THE TWO ENDS OF THE LOG—LEARN- 


ING AND TEACHING IN TODAY’S 
COLLEGE, edited by Russell M. Cooper. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1958. 309 pp. $4. Reviewed by T. A. Ring- 
ness, assistant professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


HE critical look at American education is 
going on at the college as well as the ele- 
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mentary and secondary school level. This com- 
pilation of short papers, presented at a con- 
vocation of the Association of Minnesota Col- 
leges, places emphasis on the role of the professor 
as a teacher, critically examining and suggesting 
ways to improve college instruction. The Two 
Ends of the Log is about teaching, although it 
recognizes the work of the college in research, 
public service, and writing. Much of what it 
says is not new to the professional educator, but 
it is reassuring to find that men of stature in 
various areas of college teaching and administra- 
tion have found the same problems and diffi- 
culties and have given them considerable serious 
thought. The papers are necessarily short—after 
all, there are twenty-four of them—and therefore 
cannot go into great detail in their treatment of 
many subjects, but they do represent an excellent 
summary of what is to be hoped is current think- 
ing about college teaching. They tie together well, 
and certain themes recur in many of the papers. 

The flavor of the book is not so much that 
college teaching is poor in quality but that with 
today’s pressures (and opportunities) much teach- 
ing can and should be improved. It is conceded 
not only that the instructor may be to blame if 
improvement is needed, but that the American 
ethos, the culture, the college community, the 
student himself are contributing influences. 

The substance of papers presented by noted 
educators and the reactions of discussion groups 
at the conference are presented, together with 
bibliographies. Research in various areas is cited, 
and there are excellent summaries of such topics 
as the use of television in college teaching. 

The compilation is divided into three parts: 
“The Learning End,” in which such well-known 
educators as Nevitt Sanford, Wilbert J. Mc- 
Keachie, and George R. Waggoner view the stu- 
dent as a person and as part of his culture and 
consider ways to work with him; “The Teaching 
End,” in which such persons as W. H. Cowley, 
Reuben G. Gustavson, and Virginia L. Senders 
examine the role of the educator and suggest 
ways in which he may assess his teaching; and 
“Ends and Means,” a group of papers concerned 
with methods of and aids to instruction, by such 
authorities as Edgar Dale, C. R. Carpenter, and 
I. Keith Tyler. Not only the University of Min- 
nesota and other colleges of the state but such in- 
stitutions as Stanford University, Sarah Lawrence 
College, Pennsylvania State University, and others 
of like caliber are represented. 

Among recurring themes is concern with the 
need to balance professional scholarship with ex- 
cellent teaching. Cowley’s paper illustrates how 
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trends in emphasis have changed during the last 
100 years: The “wisdom of antiquity” gave way 
to early experimentation and research, profession- 
al education in law and medicine became less of 
an apprenticeship, and general college education 
became desirable. College courses provided free 
electives, and the library became less a “collec- 
tion” and more a source of books to be used. 
Emphasis on religious teaching and attendance at 
religious functions became less pronounced. Later, 
the “extra-curriculum” became dominant, and 
fraternities, college publications, and various semi- 
rofessional societies tended to become para- 
mount. (In those earlier days, too, students ap- 
arently had definite ideas about how much and 
when to attend classes.) Still later, toward the 
end of the nineteenth century, academic scholar- 
ship again became highly respectable, and em- 
phasis on specialties, the college “major,” and 
research resulted. Today we may be at another 
turning point in the nature of American college 
education. 

In many papers there is concern with the goals 
of education. Not only the parroting of subject 
matter but changes in attitudes and values, prob- 
lem-solving and critical thinking abilities, and the 
development of creativity are considered. The 
instructor is seen as needing to set goals and 
evaluate his teaching in terms of actual behavioral 
changes of students rather than merely in terms 
of knowledge to be acquired. For this, classes 
must be organized with specific purposes in mind 
and there must be flexibility in content and teach- 
ing. Bloom’s Taxonomy of Educational Objectives 
is frequently cited. Cowley reflects these needs 
by referring to classes in which logodemic teach- 
ing (the adjective refers to the frontiers of knowl- 
edge), practidemic teaching (which shows the 
utility of such knowledge), and pandemic teach- 
ing (which interprets the first two kinds for the 
non-specialist) are used. 

Re-discovery of the student as an individual 
is emphasized. His culture, values, attitudes, and 
behaviors must be considered. The gifted student 
is recognized separately as one to be especially 
cultivated. 

The educator, finding a desire to improve his 
teaching, may well begin by considering his teach- 
ing goals and evaluating his progress. He then 
may consider such aids as television, audio-vis- 
ual materials, role-playing, class discussions, 
teaching by students, case studies. As a result of 
the last, the teacher may find need to invoke 
the aid of the college personnel services. 

Edgar Dale and C. R. Carpenter discuss tele- 
Vision teaching in some detail. Research tends 
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to show that for “content teaching” television may 
provide instruction by excellent professors as 
cheaply as small classes taught by graduate stu- 
dents. However, research needs to be done to see 
long-term effects of such teaching. For example, 
do initial gains through television hold up? Do 
tests used to evaluate teaching measure all of 
the goals of the class? How does quality of teach- 
ing by television compare with quantity? In any 
case, television appears to offer exciting possi- 
bilities and must be carefully considered. 

This reviewer finds an excellent survey of 
problems of college teaching and possible solu- 
tions in The Two Ends of the Log. It will not 
solve problems for the individual instructor, but 
it will give him an excellent take-off point. It is 
a good job of pulling together a great deal of 
information and thought on today’s college teach- 
ing, and is therefore recommended reading for all 
college staff and administrators. High school edu- 
cators will find values in it too. 


A Good Guide for the 


Beginning Educational Researcher 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH, by Robert M. W. Travers. 
New York: Macmillan, 1958. xx plus 466 
pp. $5.75. Reviewed by Tom A. Lamke, co- 
ordinator of research, Iowa State Teachers 
College, and editor, Review of Educational 
Research. 


N his introduction, the author states that this 
book was designed to serve two main purposes: 


First, it is planned for use in the training of edu- 
cational research workers. Second, it provides an 
interpretation of the aims and methods of educa- 
tional research for the large body of teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and students of education who use 
research results as a part of their daily routine but 
who are not and who are never likely to be re- 
search workers. 


The author goes on to say: 


The writer's opinion is that the book should be 
used in a course in which the student is given some 
opportunity to plan a research project of his own. 
The project does not necessarily have to be carried 
through to completion, but it should provide ex- 
perience in research-planning . . . Reading about 
research should be encouraged by the instructor 
only insofar as it is helpful in enabling the student 
to profit from planned research experiences. For 
this reason, the references listed at the back of the 
volume . . . are not presented as a list of further 
readings for the student. This is an important point. 
Enough is presented here to guide the student 
through his early research activities. 


The 466-page volume, not as bulky as some 
in the field, touches on the important aspects of 
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educational research, save that it does not treat 
philosophical inquiry, nor does it deal with the 
methodology of historical research. In explaining 
the omission of the latter, the author indicates 
that he is most concerned with theory building 
and the testing of hypotheses; the historical meth- 
od, he says, “cannot do most of the things that 
this book aims to help the educational research 
worker do.” 

The book is unusual in a number of ways, and 
owes little to its predecessors. It is not an en- 
cyclopedia; not a cookbook; neither is it a detailed 
guide to the literature. 

It is, instead, a straightforward discourse con- 
cerning the major problems involved in devising 
and carrying on sound educational research with- 
in a theoretical framework. Typical of the author’s 
general treatment is his approach to the research- 
er’s problem of reviewing the literature. 


The locating of published material requires well- 
developed techniques for using a library, and this 
book assumes that the student has those skills. If 
he does not, he is referred to an excellent book 
by Alexander and Burke (1950) designed specifical- 
ly for providing that type of training. . . . Advice 
commonly given in making a review is to start by 
preparing a fairly complete list of references, but 
this is poor counsel, and any person who has en- 
gaged extensively in such work will know it. The 
first thing that a would-be reviewer must do is to 
familiarize himself with the issues and problems of 
the field. Until he has done this, he cannot possibly 
know what are and what are not relevant contribu- 
tions. 


The author recommends that the student locate 
major references through preliminary reading, and 
list additional references in each additional item 
reviewed: thus he will find most of the significant 
sources. Travers refers casually to the Review of 
Educational Research and the Annual Review of 
Psychology. He continues: 


At this point the reader may ask why it has not 
been suggested that he prepare a comprehensive list 
of references from a source such as the Education 
Index . . . The answer is that in such a source the 
classification of references is necessarily very crude 
and depends more on the title of the article than on 
its content. Such comprehensive lists of publications 
may supply a rough check on what is available, but 
they cannot provide a basis for a critical review. 
However, such lists do permit a superficial inde- 
pendent check of the completeness of the references 
obtained from published articles. 


Here, as in many other instances, the author 
makes passing reference to a standard source 
or technique, and, drawing upon his own ex- 
perience, says something worthwhile which will 
help in clarifying the idea or getting the job done. 
Here, as elsewhere, at first glance it may appear 
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that violence has been done to traditional and 
useful recommendations. Where are references to 
Psychological Abstracts, the Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research, Dissertation Abstracts, the 
Bibliography Index, Phi Delta Kappa’s Research 
Studies? But the fact of the matter is that here, 
and in other cases, a research worker proceeding 
as the author suggests is likely to do as well as one 
who follows the traditional recommendation. 

The book has several strengths. Chief among 
them, and very welcome, is the author’s insistence 
on a theory-oriented approach. The lucid style and 
the emphasis upon basic concepts make it among 
the most easily read of books in the field. 

From the pedagogical standpoint, the book 
should be usable by the students ordinarily found 
in a first course in educational research. Chapter 
summaries are supplied for each chapter. Many 
chapters include exercises designed to help the 
student think through important points just dealt 
with; the exercises are of good quality. 

Despite the author’s statement concerning fur- 
ther readings for the student, cited at the begin- 
ning of this review, the treatment of each major 
topic usually includes reference to a standard 
and more detailed work dealing with the subject. 
But as the author has promised, there is no sys- 
tematic attempt to provide lists of supplementary 
reading materials. This weakness (and some 
would call it that) may be more apparent than 
real, since a course instructor can readily provide 
a reading list more relevant and recent than one 
in a text is likely to be. 

Perhaps the major weakness of the volume is 
also that of the field with which it deals. Educa- 
tional research is concerned with so many com- 
plex and diverse matters that it is difficult to be 
a well-rounded educational research worker; in 
fact, it may be impossible. It is similarly difficult 
to produce a text covering, as this one does, and 
must, everything (according to the index) from 
“ability structure in relation to age” to “word dif- 
ficulty.” Yet the job has here been done so well 
as to merit the phrase, “an important new book.” 

In summary, and judging it in light of the pur- 
poses listed by the author, the book does an ex- 
cellent job of delineating the aims and methods 
of educational research. As for its use in training 
research workers, research courses and instructors 
differ so greatly that perhaps the best that can 
be done is to say that the book shows every evi- 
dence of having been carefully thought through 
by a competent and widely experienced research 
worker. It therefore demands serious considera- 
tion as a text and will certainly be found well 
suited for the approach taken by many instructors. 





Using Factor Analysis in School 
Evaluation and Planning 


By WILLIAM P. McLURE 


How can a school administrator say with 
confidence that a particular program will 
result in improved education? 

An educational researcher explains here 
the use of a new statistical technique in this 
difficult area. 


has long been supported by argumentation 

purported to show certain intrinsic advan- 
tages in districts of a particular size or wealth, 
possessing certain organizational features, provid- 
ing special services from a central office, or having 
certain qualities of staff or instructional personnel. 
Proponents have been concerned with two basic 
types of knowledge. One is information about 
organization and its functioning which demon- 
strates relationships between or among organiza- 
tional characteristics. The other is information for 
strategical and tactical purposes, i. e., knowledge 
concerned with how to bring about change to es- 
tablish new districts. This paper reports a study 
which attempts to advance criterion knowledge 
about organization. 

I think it is correct to state that in the process 
of change which is associated with district reor- 
ganization, a theory of school organization has 
been emerging. While the theory encompasses a 
much broader concept of organization than dis- 
trict structure, the basic elements can be applied 
to the unit of school government known as the 
local district. 

The literature of the past half century reflects 
emergence of a theory of school government in 
which the local district is regarded as a key link 


Tiss reorganization of local school districts 
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in a chain stretching from the local community 
to state to federal levels of government. The domi- 
nant opinion in education favors a local district 
which has responsibility for grades K-12 for 
the basic program, supplemented under certain 
conditions by the community college. Much of 
what I am calling a theory has been based largely 
on intuitive knowledge and inadequately tested 
assumptions. It is often implicit in action rather 
than explicit, but is nonetheless real theory. 

To give some background of thought for this 
report, I want to mention some of the major ele- 
ments of organization theory and a few of the 
propositions that pertain to these elements. 

First is purpose. Good organization is postu- 
lated as having characteristics which facilitate 
the best growth and development of every in- 
dividual in a free society. 

Second is structure. Using the more common 
terminology of recent years, propositions may be 
classified with reference to formal and informal 
characteristics of desirable local school district 
structure. Some of the long-standing propositions 
are as follows: (1) permits the organization of 
operating units along more functional lines; (2) 
provides for better continuity and articulation of 
the curriculum; (3) provides for better organ- 
ization of program and concomitant learning ex- 
periences; (4) provides for more effective organ- 
ization of technical services such as guidance and 
counseling, curriculum development, and research; 
(5) affords a stimulating interaction among mem- 
bers of the school system; and (6) facilitates ef- 
fective social interaction between members of 
the school system and the lay citizens of the com- 
munity. 

Third is operation. Here, some propositions 
deal with effective division of work: (1) less 
duplication of tasks; (2) greater flexibility in use 
of staff competencies and other resources; (3) 
more effective leadership, (4) better distribution 
of authority and responsibility within the system 
as well as between other units of school govern- 
ment. Others relate to coordination and communi- 
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cation: (1) achievement of common goals; (2) 
unification of effort; (3) better communication 
within the school system; (4) better communica- 
tion between school system and community. 
Still others relate to efficiency and economy in 
staffing, physical facilities, auxiliary services. 

Fourth is school-community relations. Some 
propositions that relate to this element of or- 
ganization in adequately organized districts are: 
(1) facilitates planning on a broad community 
basis; (2) makes schools adaptive to growth of 
community; (3) increases points of contact with 
community structures; (4) avoids undue central- 
ization of control and influence. 

Fifth is the element of Auman considerations. 
Propositions which relate to this condition in or- 
ganization deal with satisfactions for the learner, 
the staff, and society at large. 


Much Left To Be Discovered 


In recent years students of school administra- 
tion have been increasingly interested in develop- 
ing, testing, and clarifying propositions that can 
be applied to improvement of local school dis- 
trict organization. Many current problems are of 
such magnitude as to raise new questions about 
what constitutes an adequate school organization. 
The fruits of experience with reorganized dis- 
tricts of the last quarter of a century, though on 
the whole very rewarding, leave much to be dis- 
covered. 

School systems are complex organizations. Like 
individuals, no two are alike in the many variables 
that characterize them. When citizens face the 
problem of reorganizing their school districts, they 
want to be sure that these variables are lined up 
to maximum advantage in facilitating educational 
purposes. They do not want larger districts for 
mere bigness or consolidated schools offering the 
same subjects in the same way as formerly. Citi- 
zens expect the program to be reorganized, new 
programs to be introduced as a result of more 
economical size of groups, special services to be 
added that formerly were not feasible, a better di- 
vision of professional work, and other changes 
for the better. 

Basically, the planning of a new district in- 
volves prediction, i.e., inferring from experience 
what may be expected to occur under given con- 
ditions. Modification of an existing system for 
the purpose of accomplishing a particular im- 
provement likewise employs prediction in the 
process of making a decision and taking action. 
Essentially, all educational policy is premised on 
some kind of prediction, or in more popular 
terminology, expectation. 
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Many practical questions arise in the operation 
of schools which, in one way or another, ask 
what is the best combination of manageable var- 
iables in the system to get the best results. A 
school board decides to increase the budget. How 
can the money be spent to most advantage? How 
much for salaries, for repairs, for instructional 
materials? Would better results be accomplished 
by increasing size of instructional classes enough 
to employ a supervisor, without increasing the sal- 
ary component of the budget? Under which ar- 
rangement would pupil personnel services most 
likely be improved: (1) assigning each teacher 
one period a day for these services, (2) assigning 
teachers full-time instruction and with savings in 
number of staff employing a full-time specialist 
for these services, or (3) some other arrangement? 

Common knowledge indicates the existence of 
relationships among variables in an organization. 
Some relationships are fairly well understood; 
others are left too much to conjecture. We know, 
for example, that such things as size of student 
population, financial resources, and sociological 
characteristics of the community make a differ- 
ence in the nature of education provided in the 
schools. We know that some differences are at- 
tributable to the character of the teaching staff, 
the adequacy of instructional materials, and the 
presence or absence of other facilities. A very 
solid stream of studies on cost-quality relation- 
ships in education has substantiated the existence 
of certain basic variables in highly correlated 
fashion. And in recent years there appears to be 
a trend of interest to probe further, to seek out 
variables which heretofore have escaped assess- 
ment. 

The studies of relationships of variables in 
school systems have in the main used simple cor- 
relation techniques and multivariate analysis. 
These methods help to establish confidence with 
respect to chance or non-chance relationships. 
Such evidence is often helpful to infer the possi- 
bility of some cause and effect relationships in 
some instances and in others the existence either 
of facilitating or inhibiting influences. These 
methods also help to explain interrelations among 
three or more variables. 


Usual Correlation Methods Inadequate 


There seems to be a clustering of variables in 
school systems which the usual methods of cor- 
relation do not fully explain. For this reason I 
have explored the possibility that factor analysis 
might be a method for reorganizing clusters of 
variables to advantage. Thus, this method of 
analysis may be helpful to extend the knowledge 
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Table I. MEASURES OF VARIABLES IN SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 





Size in 
Weighted 


Enroll- 
ment 


Xu 


Expendi- 
ture per 
Weighted 
Pupil 
Unit 
Xz 


Xs 


Full-Time Staff Equivalents 





Adminis- 
tration 
and 


Super- 
vision 
Xs 


Special 
Teachers 
and 
Technical 
Assistants 


Non- 


Profes- 


sional 
Staff 
Xe 


Regular 
Teach- 
ers 


X? 








587 
1207 
781 
395 
788 


2330 
484 
2433 
2323 
444 


871 
927 
2619 
1818 
177 


586 
340 
147 
182 
828 


175 
231 
521 
145 
140 
165 


$302 
323 
287 
310 
245 


248 
250 
240 
192 
163 


213 


160 


24 
26 
27 
27 
23 


30 
19 
30 
Se 
20 


te 
18 
27 
28 
26 


31 
20 
24 
20 
26 


24 
24 
27 
18 
20 
20 


2.10 
4.70 
3.00 
1.30 


Cc AWK Ue 


eaee 
ASSCSS Saown 


> 
— © 
oo 


55 
1S 
.83 
14.33 
1.00 
1.30 
.90 
20 
20 
10 


17.50 
19.00 
22.10 

6.00 
10.00 


33.00 
8.00 
54.00 
62.00 
7.50 


18.00 
25.20 
74.50 
49.50 


2.4? 


20.47 
8.00 
3.50 
3.50 

24.00 


4.50 
6.50 
4.50 
2.00 
4.00 
3.00 


27.78 
$0.53 
40.00 
15.82 
42.80 


81.30 
15.33 
82.00 
66.10 
15.79 


23.00 
34.40 
110.85 
84.55 
7.20 


25.45 
8.33 
5.20 
7.84 

38.00 


6.40 
7.30 
15.62 
5.00 
3.90 
5.80 


Educa- 
tional 


Prac- 

tices 

Score 

Xs 

45 
57 
4] 
63 


29 


84 
14 
76 
42 

4 


36 
14 
74 
81 
29 


83 
26 

9 
18 
73 


14 
33 
17 
4 
4 
8 





about: (1) how variables cluster, and (2) which 
one or more variables within a cluster seems to 
contribute most to, if not account for, results in 
actual practice. 

Measures of eight variables in twenty-six local 
school districts in Illinois are analyzed by this 
procedure. The variables are: X1—-size of student 
population; X2—expenditure per pupil unit; 
X3—extent of diffusion (decentralization) of ad- 
ministrative responsibility; X4—number of full- 
time staff equivalents devoted to administration- 
supervision; XS—-number of full-time staff equiva- 
lents devoted to specialized instruction and tech- 
nical services (guidance, psychological, research, 
curriculum study, etc.); X6—number of full-time 
staff equivalents devoted to non-professional, auxi- 
liary services (transportation, custodial, food, 
etc.); X7—number of full-time staff equivalents 
devoted to regular teaching assignments; and X8 
—the nature of educational practices in the dis- 
trict (an index or score representing a scale of 
quality of the educational program). The meas- 
ures of these variables are shown in Table I. 

For the purposes of this analysis, | have postu- 


lated three types of variables: (1) primary or 
independent; (2) secondary or intervening, and 
(3) tertiary or dependent. A classification of 
the variables for which measures are treated in 
this study is made in Table II. 

Further comments may be helpful to acquaint 
the reader with the data. The twenty-six school 
districts were selected from the total roster of 
districts in the state of Illinois. They were picked 
on a random basis from the top and lowest thirds 
of a list ordered by size and expenditure level. 
The middle third was eliminated, and therefore 
the sample is not representative of all local dis- 
tricts in the state. The sample consists of thirty 
districts, but for various reasons four were 
dropped out of the study. Districts 1 through 
12 operate twelve grades (K-12), while those 
numbered 13 through 19 operate only high schools 
(9-12) and districts 20 through 26 have only 
elementary grades (K-8). The measures of size 
and expenditure were weighted to make these 
three types of districts comparable. The scores on 
diffusion of administrative tasks (variable No. 3) 
were obtained by an instrument developed by 
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Table I. TYPES OF VARIABLES IN SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 





Primary 


Secondary 
(intervening) 


Tertiary 
(Dependent) 





Distribution of Staff: 


X 1—Size 
Personnel 


X2—Expenditure X5—Specialists 


X4—Administrative-Supervisory 


X8—Educational 
Practices 
(Criterion) 


X6—Non-professional Personnel 
X7—Regular Teachers 


Modus Operandi: 
X3—Diffusion of Administrative 


Responsibility 





Examples of Other Variables for Which Measures Might Be Developed 


External Policy 


Laws i 
Mandates of b. 
State Central 

Agents 

Social Custom 


Internal Policy 


Local Board Policy a. 
Local Custom 


Inferred Outcomes 
Measures of 
Academic 
Achievement 
Behavior Patterns 


Administrative Discretion 


a. Operating Procedures 
b. Administrative Decisions 





Harold D. Hall’ in one of the projects associated 
with this study. These scores represent a dynamic 
rather than structural phenomenon of school or- 
ganization. They reflect the degree to which re- 
sponsibility for carrying out administrative tasks 
is diffused (decentralized) among staff members. 
Or these scores might be viewed as an index of 
the modus operandi. The data for staff personnel 
represent full-time equivalents, apportioned ac- 
cording to proportion of time (school day) spent 
as designated. Scores on educational practices 
were obtained by three trained observers who 
visited each district. Ratings were made on 103 
items of educational practice common to ele- 
mentary and high schools. Because the author 
could find no practical, up-to-date instrument for 
obtaining a criterion measure of educational pro- 
grams, one was constructed, using as a guide the 
instrument developed several years ago by Mort 
and Cornell, entitled A Guide for Self-A ppraisal 
of School Systems.” The educational scores rep- 
resent an index of quality or a criterion presumed 
to be highly associated with educational outcomes. 

As the first step in demonstrating how factor 
analysis relates the variables better than simple 
correlations alone, the zero order and fifth order 


1 Hall, Harold D. Relationships of Selected Characteristics of Or- 
anization to Practices in School Systems. Unpublished Ed.D. thesis, 
niversity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 1956. 

2 Mort, P. R., and Cornell, F. G. A Guide for Self-Appraisal of 
School Systems. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1937 


correlations of each of these measures with the 
criterion are shown in Table III. There are no 
great differences among the zero order correla- 
tions. This is not true for the fifth orders, which 
are highly discriminating. Expenditure and dif- 
fusion stand out as highly associated with the 
criterion after the variance attributable to other 
measures is removed by partial correlation. 


Table Il. ZERO ORDER AND FIFTH 
ORDER CORRELATIONS WITH 
CRITERION VARIABLE 





Fifth Order Partial 


Correlation 


Zero Order 


Correlation 


Variable 


X1—-Size .70 05 
X2—Expenditure .74 44 
X3—Diffusion of Ad- 
ministrative Re- 
sponsibility 
X4—Administrative- 
Supervisory 
Personnel .78 
X5—Specialists Be 
X6—Non-professional 
Personnel .67 
X7—Regular Teachers .75 
X8—Educational Prac- 
tices (Criterion) 





1.00 





We shall next illustrate how factor analysis 
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shows relationships among these variables bet- 
ter than these correlations. Two procedures in 
factor analysis are used in this study to estimate 
factor loadings which account for relations among 
the eight variables. The first is known as the 
Thurstone centroid method, and the second is 
called the analytic rotation or quartimax method. 
Each method provides a matrix of correlations 
among the variables which helps the researcher to 

oup the variables and identify hypothetical, com- 

site tests called factors. For the benefit of the 
reader who may not be familiar with these sta- 
tistical procedures, we might say that these two 
methods are used conjointly for their respective 
advantages in interpretation. Computations are 
made by an electronic digital computer. 


In each case, computations are in the form of 
mathematical terms known as factor loadings. 
The computations were carried out to five places, 
but only two appeared to be significant enough to 
indicate the presence of factors. Hence the data 
for only two factors are shown in the succeeding 
tables. These two are called factors I and II 
in the Thurstone method and factors A and B 
in the quartimax method. The reader will find as 
he follows through the interpretations that in my 
conclusions I have hypothesized factor I (or A) 
to be a general factor or measure of primary en- 
vironmental conditions such as enrollment, num- 
ber of staff members, and level of financial sup- 


port. I have likewise defined factor II (or B) as 
a different factor or measure of the human or 
dynamic elements in the organization. 


Table IV shows factor loadings of each variable 
for the centroid factors I and II. Computations 
are reported only for two factors, because the 
residual variance among the eight variables is 
insignificant beyond the second factor. After these 
two factors have been extracted, the largest resid- 
ual correlation of any variable with X8 is .03 
or less. In other words, nearly all the information 
linking these eight variables is explained in two 
factors. Most of the variables are accounted for in 
factor I. The column headed h® indicates to what 
degree the information in each of the original 
variables is accounted for in these two factors. It 
is to be noted that these factors account for less 
information about expenditure and diffusion than 
the other variables. 


Table V shows the results of analytic rotation 
of the centroid factors I and II into quartimax 
factors A and B. Factor A is a highly general 
one, showing a particularly high relation to size 
(X1). Factor B, however, is nearly independent 
of size, and indicates that two variables, expendi- 
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Table IV. FACTOR LOADINGS OF VARI- 
ABLES FOR CENTROID FACTORS I AND II 





Sum of 
Squares of 


Factor Loadings 


Variable Factor I Factor II 





X1—Size 0.94 
X2—Expenditure 
X3—Diffusion of Ad- 
ministrative Re- 
sponsibility 
X4—Administrative- 
Supervisory 
Personnel 
X5—Specialists 
X6—Non-profession- 
al Personnel 0.90 
X7—Regular teachers 0.94 
X8—Educational 
Practices 
(Criterion ) 
Per cent of variance 
accounted for 


0.74 


0.93 
0.85 


0.91 


85.44 





ture level (X2) and diffusion of administrative 
responsibility (X3), carry something in relation 
to the criterion variable of quality (X8) which is 
independent of the size-related variance. 


Table V. FACTOR LOADINGS AFTER 
QUARTIMAX ROTATION OF FACTORS 
I AND Il 





Factor A 


0.96 
0.46 


Variable 
X 1—Size 
X2—Expenditure 
X3—Diffusion of Administrative 
Responsibility 
X4—Administrative-Supervisory 
Personnel 
X5—Specialists 
X6—Non-professional Personnel 
X7—Regular Teachers 
X8—Educational Practices 
(Criterion) 


Factor B 


—0.17 
0.62 





0.67 0.39 


0.12 
0.16 
—().14 
—0.10 


0.92 
0.84 
0.96 
0.98 


0.80 0.59 





Another indication of the special role of vari- 
ables X2 and X3 is provided by Table VI, which 
organizes the data on the basis of their correla- 
tion with the criterion (X8). Several variables 
have a substantial relationship to the criterion 
(X8), but many of them have a great deal in 
common with each other which is not represented 
in the criterion. Good illustrations are X1 (size or 
enrollment), X6 (non-professional staff), and X7 
(number of teachers). This irrelevant variance is 
greatest in X6 (non-professional staff). 
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We might think of this irrelevant variance as 
chiefly representing a characteristic of duplication, 
as distinct from the inherent aspects of the school 
reflected in the criterion-relevant column which 
do contribute to quality or effectiveness in edu- 
cational practice. For example, a school district 
with two science teachers demonstrating equiva- 
lent instructional practices would get credit only 
once in the criterion measure. Practices of the 
second teacher that are equivalent to the first 
are duplication and irrelevant to the criterion. 


Table VI. DIVISION OF VARIANCE OF 
EACH MEASURE ON THE BASIS OF 
ITS OVERLAP WITH THE CRITERION 

AND OTHER MEASURES 


Proportion of Variance 
Which Is Irrelevant to 
Criterion and 


Common with 
Other Measures U nique 





Relevant to 


Vv ariable Criterion 


Xx 1—Size 49 45 06 
X2—Expenditure 55 14 31 
X3—Diffusion of Adminis 

trative Responsibility 62 2 3? 
X4—Administrative-Super 

visory Personnel 61 2 12 
X5—Specialists 59 26 
X6—Non-professional 

Personnel 45 06 
X7—Regular Teachers 56 4| 03 
X8—Educational Practices 

(Criterion ) 


1.00 00 00 





Table VI shows, then, that three variables, X2 
(expenditure), X3 (diffusion), and X5 (number 
of specialists), are almost entirely independent of 
this duplicative phenomenon. In the example just 
cited, this means that those variables are almost 
independent of the second science teacher. The 
first two of these especially, expenditure and dif- 
fusion, and to some extent the third, specialists, 
measure unique aspects of the school which ap- 
pear not to be contained in the criterion. This 
fact suggests the need for development of a more 
comprehensive criterion measure. 


Summary 


Through this method of factor analysis we hope 
to discover if there are general factors which will 
account for the combinations of variables which 
shape the characteristics of school systems. The 
results of this exploratory project lend encourage- 
ment to further pursuit of this approach as a sup- 
plement to other methods of analysis. Despite the 
incompleteness and other inadequacies of the data, 
two factors of organization are suggested which 
appear to be fruitful for further study: 

1. Factor A is a general factor of primary 
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environmental conditions. This seems to be a 
measure of the structural or substantive elements. 
This characteristic is exemplified in size (X1). 
expenditure (X2), number of staff members (X§5, 
X6, X7), and possibly other variables not treated 
in this study, such as legal provisions and social 
norms. These structural elements in turn have 
relationships. For example, size of pupil enroll- 
ment has the characteristic of magnitude which 
is associated with other structural elements such 
as number of regular teachers and other profes. 
sional staff members. 

Now, since the factor loadings of all classifica- 
tions of staff members in this study are high in 
factor A, this information tells us that there is a 
high relationship between total number of staff 
and pupil enrollment that is associated with high 
scores on educational practice. We might call 
this relationship degree of staff adequacy. These 
results have been derived empirically from actual 
practice in systems varying from poor to good in 
staff adequacy as defined in philosophical, logical, 
and other forms of knowledge. Few people, if 
any, would accept average practice as a criterion 
of staff adequacy and would prefer to base their 
objectives on situations believed to represent the 
best. 

This methodological approach gives us a de- 
sign to re-test factor A either with hypothetical 
data derived from philosophical and logical means 
or with empirical data from a different sample of 
school systems which would be judged to meet 
the best standards of staff adequacy. 

2. Factor B seems to be the dynamic or be- 
havioristic qualities of the human elements in the 
organization which operate mainly within the 
range of discretion permitted by the primary. 
structural factor A. This seems to be something 
that is present in what people do, how they do 
what they do, and how they work with each other. 
This factor is expressed in the relationship be- 
tween the criterion (X8) and the measure of dif- 
fusion of administrative responsibility (X3). 

The suggestion of this dynamic factor comes al- 
most exclusively from the variable entitled dif- 
fusion of administrative responsibility (X3) in 
its relationship to the criterion. The measure of 
this variable is a quantification of action of 
process expressed in scores that indicate the de- 
gree to which certain tasks of administrative man- 
agement and supervision are diffused throughou! 
the hierarchy of the organization. Obviously, we 
cannot be conclusive on the basis of one variable. 
but the result gives a strong hunch that there is 
something here worth further study with addi- 
tional variables of this character. 
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Desegregation Guidebook in Mail 


p By the end of January several thousand copies 
of Action Patterns in School Desegregation, a Guide- 
book, had been shipped from Phi Delta Kappa 
Headquarters in Bloomington, Indiana, in response 
to requests from nearly every state in the Union. 
The majority of requests came, however, from south- 
ern superintendents who were offered free copies, 
up to five in number, in a letter from Maynard 
Bemis, fraternity executive secretary. 

Additional requests from school district officials 
will be honored as long as the supply of the book 
lasts. Others wishing to have copies will be required 
to pay $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 

The desegregation guidebook, intended to aid 
school officials faced with desegregation problems, 
was prepared under the direction of a Phi Delta 
Kappa board of editors headed by Charles R. Foster, 
fraternity vice president. A grant of $15,000 to 
finance the project was obtained from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education by the PDK Com- 
mission on the Study of Problems and Policies in 
Relation to Desegregation, headed by Dean J. B. 
White, University of Florida School of Education. 

Herbert Wey, now professor of education at 
Miami University, Florida, and John Corey, Ap- 
palachian State Teachers College, Boone, North 
Carolina, assembled material and wrote the book. 
Some 11,650 copies of the 288-page volume were 
delivered to Phi Delta Kappa on January 21. 


AHE in ‘Race Against Time’ 


> The Fourteenth Annual National Conference 
on Higher Education, scheduled for March 1-4 in 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, is based on the theme: 
“The Race Against Time: New Perspectives and 
Imperatives in Higher Education.” The sponsoring 
Association for Higher Education has announced a 
program which features the following general ses- 
sions: 

Sunday, March 1—The Next Twenty-Five Years: 
The World Setting. 

Monday—Higher Education Around the World: 
Implications for American Higher Education Drawn 
from the Roles of Higher Education in Europe, Rus- 
sia, and Elsewhere. 

Tuesday—The Choices Now Before Us: In View 
of the Historical Functions of Higher Education in 
the U.S.A. 

Wednesday—The Race Against Time. 


Latest from Merit Rating Front 


> A majority of the nation’s school administrators 
favor merit rating for teachers, according to The 
Nation's Schools. 

Three-fourths of the administrators taking part in 
a poll conducted by the magazine indicate that they 
have had a change of heart on merit pay since a 
similar survey was made two years ago. Current- 
ly, 77.5 per cent say they are more favorably 
disposed toward merit rating than before, as com- 
pared to 22.5 per cent who say they are more op- 
posed now than before. 

Altogether, 80.8 per cent of the superintendents 
reporting in the latest poll favor merit rating of 
some kind and 74 per cent think their school boards 
would not object. 

But the problems of putting a system of merit 
pay into practice still prevent most superintendents 
from moving in this direction. They are quick to 
point out the main stumbling block: no adequate, 
fool-proof criteria for evaluating teacher merit. Sev- 
eral superintendents add that before any merit sys- 
tem is adopted, there should first be satisfactory 
base pay; until every teacher is guaranteed a decent 
wage, any discussion of merit ratings is purely 
academic. 


So We Should Tell Them to Wait? 


& College students, like wine, generally improve 
with age. The 5,000 men and women enrolled at 
Rutgers University’s evening divisions average about 
28 years of age and achieve at a consistently high 
level, according to Dean Ernest E. McMahon. He 
believes that incentive is the key to their success, 
however. Evening students, who number about 
300,000 in the 100 U. S. colleges with evening di- 
visions, spend their own money and give up time 
which otherwise might be devoted to family and 
recreation in order to recover lost opportunities for 
education or to advance their careers. They almost 
always make good. 


Modern Languages on the Move 


> Some 4,500 teachers of modern languages at- 
tended the 75th anniversary meeting of the Modern 
Language Association in New York December 27-29. 
Among leading speakers were James B. Conant and 
Lawrence G. Derthick. 

The first meeting of the association, in 1883, at- 
tracted forty scholars. 
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Dilemma of the College President 


> “ .. . American education will not provide 
leadership to society if the administration is in the 
hands of business managers and men chosen, not for 
their ideas and ideals in education, but for their 
record of efficiency in administration.” 

So stated Harold Taylor, president of Sarah 
Lawrence College, in the Tenth Yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society, published in 1950. 

But Taylor, age 44, has now resigned, after four- 
teen years at Sarah Lawrence, to study, write, and 
travel. In a letter to the board of trustees, he said, 
“ .. . the steadily increasing burden of responsibility 
placed upon the American college president for ad- 
ministering and financing education has become so 
great that it removes from him the opportunity to 
share in the intellectual and educational life of his 
institution. This raises special difficulties for a college 
president whose deepest interest lies in the content 
and process of learning rather than in the problems 
of its external organization.” 

During his early years at Sarah Lawrence, Taylor 
taught classes in philosophy, led a graduate seminar 
in education, and was known among college presi- 
dents as one of very few who set aside a full day 
or more each week from his administrative duties for 
study and writing. In later years he was forced to 
give up these activities. 


How Do You Train a School Administrator? 


> Closely related to the findings reported in Gross, 
Who Runs Our Schools?, is an investigation con- 
ducted in Montana in 1953 and reported in the 
Administrators’ Notebook, University of Chicago, 
December, 1958, by Vernon O. Sletten. Sletten con- 
cludes that training programs for school adminis- 
trators “need to bring prospective superintendents 
face-to-face with the facts of ‘real’ situations.” 
They need to know that conflict in opinions will 
confront them in their dealings with board members 
and that their responsibility is to work through the 
maze of conflicting attitudes, values, expectations, 
and opinions toward mutually acceptable goals and 
programs for their realization. 


Northwestern University Has an Answer 


® Northwestern University has announced a new 
program in school administration, effective next fall. 
Its purpose is to create broader competencies for 
school administrators. Its philosophy incorporates the 
university-wide approach. 

Principal changes from the old program: 1. A 
reduction in the number of courses in specialized 
school administration education. 2. More graduate 
work in related cognate fields such as psychology, 
sociology, and political science. 

School administration students will take a mini- 
mum of one-third of their work in fields other than 
specialized education. 
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Brotherhood Week Coming Up 


® Brotherhood Week is February 15-22. During 
this period, schools throughout the nation will use 
the resources of some fifty-five local offices of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews and use 
their own resources to further intergroup education, 
The purpose of the NCCJ is “to promote justice, 
amity, understanding, and cooperation among Protes. 
tants, Catholics, and Jews, and to analyze, moderate, 
and finally eliminate intergroup prejudices which 
disfigure and distort religious, business, social, and 
political relations, with a view to the establishment 
of a social order in which the religious ideals of 
brotherhood and justice shall become the standards 
of human relationships.” 

Heading the school observance program for NCC) 
are Father Celestin J. Steiner, president, University 
of Detroit; Martin Essex, superintendent of schools, 
Akron, O., and Otto Klineberg, Columbia Univ. 


Engineering Education in the USSR 


> Engineering education of sound quality is effec- 
tively integrated into the planned economy of the 
U.S.S.R. 

By contrast, the American system lacks positive 
definition, has uncertain objectives, and possesses 
less prestige. 

These are among the major observations of an 
eight-man mission of U. S. engineering educators 
who returned in December from three weeks of 
study and inspection in the U.S.S.R. 

This group called attention to the dynamic char- 
acter of Russian engineering education, the continu- 
ous process of re-evaluation affecting it, and the 
ability of this controlled system to adjust to the 
inevitable variations in personal capabilities at both 
the student and faculty level. 

The mission was sponsored by the American So- 
ciety for Engineering Education and the National 
Science Foundation with the cooperation of En- 
gineers Council for Professional Development. Mem- 
bers visited twenty-five teaching and research institu- 
tions in Moscow, Leningrad, Kuibyshev, and Frunze. 
The last is the capital of the Kirghiz Republic in 
central Asia. Its engineering school is new, growing 
rapidly, and is planned to meet the particular needs 
of an expanding industrial and agricultural economy. 


Paid Your Income Tax Yet? 


& Now available: School and College Teachers 
Federal Income Tax Guide, by Madaline Kinter 
Remmlein. The 1959 edition for 1958 returns covers 
deductions for educational expense and refund claims 
for such expenses in past years. It also has informa 
tion concerning sick pay, professional activities which 
may result in deductions, and graphic illustrations 
of how to fill in confusing portions of the tax return 
form. Address Channel Press, Inc., Great Neck, N. 
Y. Price $2.50. 





Expanding Higher Education 
the beginning of 1959, Britain is midway 
an extensive program aimed at expanding 
yn and at turning out a far greater number 
ly qualified scientists and technologists. The 
an annual output of 20,000 scientists and 
techno ogists in or before 1970, and it will be 
exceeded if expansion continues at the present rate. 
Among notable new plans is the development of 
Churchill College, Cambridge, which will represent 
a radical departure from the traditions of the 700- 
year-old university. A trust has been set up, presided 
over by Winston Churchill, to build a college where 
at least 70 per cent of the students will be con- 
cerned with scientific and technological subjects and 
where an unusually high proportion will be post- 
graduate students. 
~ At Oxford plans are afoot to build a new college 
for about 400 students, of whom up to 50 per cent 
would be scientists, mathematicians, and engineers. 

The Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
a part of London University, expects to continue the 
rapid increase of its student body, now 2,580. 

All over Britain the universities are expanding. 
Last year the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced 
the allocation of over $200,000,000 during the 
next five years for new buildings to enable the 
universities to take in up to 124,000 students, two- 
thirds of whom would be studying science and tech- 
nology. Last year there were 95,000 university stu- 
dents in Britain. 
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TV-Taught Russian Language 

> Courses in Russian language and history are 
now being offered over TV by a number of colleges, 
universities, and school systems from Boston to 
San Francisco, according to the Educational Tele- 
vision Newsletter. Among them are Harvard Uni- 
versity, the Universities of Oklahoma, Pittsburgh, 
and Seattle, St. John’s University, Western Reserve 
University, and the public schools of Seattle, Jersey 
City, Oklahoma City, Pittsburgh, and Schenectady. 
In some instances, it is a joint enterprise between 
college and the public school system. 


Monograph on Junior High Available 


>» A monograph on the junior high school titled 
“The Junior High School Program” is now available 
from the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, 795 Peachtree St., Atlanta 8, Ga. 
The result of a joint study conducted by two as- 
sociation commissions, the monograph was prompted 
by action of the SACSS in initiating accreditation of 
junior high schools some four years ago. It was 
edited by Maurice Ahrens, head of the Department 
of Elementary Education, University of Florida. 


> Reminder: A study made possible by a National 


Science Foundation grant shows that each year 
120,000 to 200,000 of our top high-school graduates 
are not continuing on to college. 
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Dear Editor: 

The letter by Henry E. Garrett in the December, 
1958, Put DELTA KaPPAN interested me greatly and 
has my whole-hearted support. After residing for 
the past three years in Norfolk, Virginia, I have 
discovered that Senator Byrd’s “machine” has, quite 
honestly, been excitingly efficient in closing schools, 
limiting business growth and expansion, accepting 
aid from the federal government while complaining 
about the growth of federal power, and disfranchising 
the Negro race and many white citizens. To his great 
credit, the machine run by Senator Byrd is not only 
extremely efficient, it has placed the proud name of 
Norfolk beside that of Little Rock in the annals of 
history and before the peoples of the world.—LoypE 
HALEs (Kappa 1312), professor ignoramus, Speak- 
easy High School, Norfolk, Virginia. 


Dear Editor: 

John Harmon asserts (June, 1958, KAPPAN) that 
the United States Chamber of Commerce seeks to 
stimulate state and local action to meet educational 
needs. Somehow he isn’t getting through in this 
state, because the New Jersey Chamber of Commerce 
and many local chapters are opposing increased 
state and local taxes here most vigorously.—RICH- 
ARD WYNN (Beta 3616), 655 Broadway, Norwood, 
New Jersey. 


Dear Editor: 

Here, in this northerly land of ice, snow, 
and sub-zero temperatures, the PHt DELTA KAPPAN 
brings with it an intellectual and professional warmth 
that I treasure. If I have not received the November 
issue due to the inefficiency of the dog sled in our 
age of satellites, I will appreciate a copy at your 
earliest possible convenience.—LYMAN JAMPOLSKY 
(Gamma Zeta 139). “J” 25 Hemlock Crescent, Cal- 
gary, Alberta. 
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Dear Editor: 

Max Rafferty’s article (“The Cult of the Slob”) 
in the November Put DELTA KAPPAN pinpoints one 
of the big problems faced by many high-school 
teachers. . . . [Although the slob] seldom makes his 
presence felt in the more academic classes, teachers 
of shop, stagecraft, and the required subjects are 
his special prey. 

Contrary to the opinion expressed in “S-R Bonds” 
by Dr. Leighton H. Johnson, expression of our con- 
cern [with such problems] as Rafferty does it is one 
of the best means available to combat them. I hope 
Dr. Johnson is aware that all problems faced by the 
high-school teacher are not as dignified as those of 
the college professor—Paut E. Ash (Gamma Iota 
403), instructor in biology, San Bernardino High 
School, San Bernardino, California. 
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On Provincialism and Commitment 











graphic seclusion, intellectual dogmatism, the 
super-specialization of our technological era. Pro- 
vincialism is being broken down, but this is no panacea. 
It is so easy for us to become non-commital, to lose 
our sense of direction, to become wanderers in time. 

It seems to me (coming of age in cosmopolitan New 
York) that the result of totalitarian provincialism’s 
downfall is often a rather anarchic eclecticism which, 
overawed by its new discoveries, revels in the identifica- 
tion of still more variables and concludes erroneously 
that relativism obviates commitment. 

Fearful of hindering the independent development of 
ideas, we feel that others should “‘decide for themselves” 
without benefit of clergy, and give no evidence of having 
made our own decisions. We prefer to suspend judg- 
ment until “all the facts are in.”” Thus we leave decision 
to the omnipresent “they” who, in partnership with 
time and other forces, are rumored to be in control 
of everything. Too often one obtains pictures of men 
standing in a squeeze between environmentalist and 
hereditarian psychology. However, the development 
of the bio-social approach in psychology, coming to 
rest as a capstone over its forebears, should suggest 
that man, slippery creature that he is, may still have 
enough room to slip out the bottom of this enclosure 
and retain individual responsibility in life’s process. 

The liberating concepts we all strive for necessi- 
tate an enlightened commitment rather than a dogmatic 
one—but a commitment nevertheless. Unless we have 
such an enlightened commitment, I feel that we are 
unworthy of the leadership role we claim in education 
and which technological and economic riches together 
with the democratic tradition have assigned to our 
nation. 

Without a sense of commitment we stand susceptible 
to the ravages of socio-economic insecurity, the loss 
of a positive self-identification, and the whims of the 
infamous “they.” We ought to be willing to make and 
display our own commitments and, with a view toward 
their reaffirmation or judicious alteration, to test them 
in the market place of ideas. The social role of our pro- 
iession makes it imperative that we be more than wan- 
derers in time. 


i Sk adeb comes in many guises—geo- 








(Adapted from an editorial written for the Beta 
Campus Chapter newsletter, Columbia University. 


by Beta President Paul Rosenfeld.) 
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